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How to Read the Career of a Man in His Head 


and Face. 
By J. A. 


Phrenology is of practical use to 
everyone who is willing to study it from 
the many indications in the face and 
head of the persons with whom he 
comes in contact every day, and the 
belief in the science is becoming more 
pregnant with usefulness as men to- 
day utilize their opportunities of sum- 
ming up their fellows and watching 
the differences that exist in each in- 
dividual. 

The late Sir Henry Morton Stanley 
could not have achieved the success at- 
tained by the great Russian painter, 
Vassili Verestchagin, in his life-like 
war paintings, nor could the latter have 
succeeded in what Stanley set out to 
do and finally accomplished, namely, 
not only to find Livingstone, but to give 
to the world a more complete knowl- 
edge of Africa, its resourcefulness and 
commercial value, than it has ever 
known before. It was our privilege to 
meet the late Henry M. Stanley in his 


*In compliance with an earnest request at the 
beginning of the year for some articles on ‘‘ How 
Character Shows Itself in the Head and Face,” we 
present this series of articles to our readers, with the 
hope that they will give the desired information 





* 


Fow Ler. 


elegant home on Richmond Terrace, 
London, after his return from his last 
tour to Africa, and it was then that 
we made the following personal exam- 
ination of his head and face: 

After all the arduous work of find- 
ing Livingstone and of exploring the 
form and size of the Victoria Nyanza, 
the second largest of the fresh-water 
lakes in Africa; after revealing the 
Congo Basin, of which the world had 
very little conception, and later thread- 
ing his way through the forest-belt and 
making four hundred treaties with 
native chiefs, who learned to know him 
as a friend and as a white man who 
kept his word with them, he said to 
me: “After all my difficult travel in 
Africa, this social dissipation which 
London is according me, the sumptu- 
ous yet friendly dinners I am supposed 
to eat, the social atmosphere I am 
obliged to breathe, the hundreds of 
newly formed friends who have sprung 
up from everywhere to shake me by 
the hand, the late hours, the crowded 
reception-rooms—these things, I say, 
aside from my literary labors, are hard- 
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er for me to endure than the roughest 
jungle ride through Africa.” 

His hair was snowy white, and he 
gave one the impression of being a 
much older man than he actually was 
on this account, for he was only then 
fifty-three years of age. His face was 
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the King of the Belgians were enter- 
prising enough to understand this fact, 
and Stanley lived long enough to see 
accomplished what no other man had 
been able to do for Africa. 

The salient characteristics of Stan- 
ley’s constitution showed themselves 





SIR HENRY M. STANLEY, EXPLORER. 


Motive temperament, will power, executive ability, good judgment, large locality. 


1, Endurance; 2, Energy; 3, Locality; 4, Planning Talent; 5, Perseverance. 


ruddy and sunburned, and certainly no 
man in London was more picturesque 
than Henry M. Stanley on his return 
his arduous travels. Stanley was the 
man to bring us light, knowledge, and 
experience about Africa, as well as the 
whereabouts of Livingstone, and James 
Gordon Bennett, of the “Herald,” and 


first in his tough organization, for his 
muscle was so firm that no one could 
make an indentation on his arm when 
feeling of its durability. Secondly, he 
possessed a capacious chest, which en- 
abled him to vitalize himself through 
deep breathing. Thirdly, his head was 
large and his brain was active and of 
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fine quality—the quality of endurance. 
Fourthly, he was wiry and enduring 
from the development of the motive 
temperament. Fifthly, his brow was 
massive, which gave him the forensic 
power necessary to an explorer. He 
marked his way as he went along and 
made his own mental jottings and 
mental landmarks, and took in more 
than the natives supposed. He slept 
with one eye open, and did not dream 
away his opportunities when contend- 
ing with the terrible odds and opposi- 
tion that he met from warlike tribes. 
Sixthly, he possessed great will-power, 
perseverance, stability, and presence of 
mind. These characteristics showed 
themselves through his large Firmness, 
and added to this faculty was his ac- 
tive development of Constructiveness, 
which added earnestness and zest to all 
his labors, and large Combativeness, 
which gave him power to resist moun- 
tains of obstacles that loomed up be- 
fore him, and more than once attempt- 
ed to deter him from his purpose. 
Seventhly, his Locality was remarkably 
developed. This is what is commonly 
called the geographical organ, for it is 
the organ that helps one to sense the 
points of the compass and recognize 
where a location is when compared 
with some other locality. It is the 
faculty that helps one to make a diag- 
nosis of a new country and understand 
the grammar of a jungle or an unex- 
plored Saraha. Ejighthly, he had a 
large development of Causality, the 
action of which showed itself very dis- 
tinctly in his power to think, plan, 
originate and manifest judgment, and 
devise ways and means. In this re- 
spect he excelled Livingstone, for while 
the latter was remarkable for his per- 
ceptive and observing power, Stanley 
added to his keen perceptions the qual- 
ity of judgment, the power to plan and 
organize work. Thus, in a sentence, 
Stanley will be remembered as a great 
man for his self-control, his ability to 
direct his own powers, his organizing 
capacity in directing others, his ability 
to preserve confidence in the object he 
set out to accomplish—all of which 
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characteristics showed themselves in 
the strong, powerful nose, the square, 
well-built chin, the long and finely 
shaped ear, the intensity of his eyes, 
and his finely shaped head. 

His ambitious wife won for him, 
through her indefatigable efforts, a 
seat in Parliament, for it is said that 
she desired that her husband should 
have this distinction, even while he 
himself was averse to the publicity that 
it would bring. She made a charming 
hostess, and many were the fine enter- 
tainments and Saturday afternoon re- 
ceptions that were given by her in her 
town house. 


VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


Another indication of how the career 
of a man shows itself in his face and 
head is well illustrated in the portrait 
of Vassili Verestchagin, the Russian 
artist. Very few great men or women 
are equally great in more than one line 
of work to which they bend their un- 
divided attention. In the Russian 
artist whose portrait is before us we 
cannot mistake his wonderful gift for 
portraying character as a soldier artist. 
He was a man who became a; soldier 
for the sake of his art, and it is said 
of him that “he used his art in order 
to teach the world the truth about sol- 
diering.” His head was a massive one, 
and his face was filled with that milk 
of human kindness which showed that 
he understood human life as well as 
any man could. There was much that 
was suggestive in his pictures, and his 
theory about war-pictures was a lesson 
for humanity’s sake. He did not be- 
lieve in depicting only the dramatic 
moments of war, but in pointing out 
the experiences of the soldiers. He 
would often say, “If we reckon up the 
time spent in any war we shall find that 
by far the greatest part of the cam- 
paign is spent in suffering, great hard- 
ships, heavy labor, and miseries, such 
as are experienced in marching and 
blazing suns in clouds of dust, or in 
toiling through mud, while the rain is 
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drenching into the skin, for war means 
sickness, thirst, hunger, the pain of 
wounds—deprivations of all kinds.” 
He therefore asks the question, “Why 
should we, in painting war, devote our 
attention exclusively to the moments 
of excitement in the actual fight when 
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velt, in order to make sketches of the 
battlefield of Santiago. The Presi- 
dent sat for him, in order that the art- 
ist might produce the charge of the 
Rough Riders up San Juan Hill. For 
mental equipment he was singularly 
gifted and wonderfully blessed. He 





VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN, THE CELEBRATED RUSSIAN ARTIST, WHO PERISHED IN THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE BATTLESHIP PETROPAVLOVSK. 


Large human nature, keen sympathies, active Ideality and Constructiveness, and powerful perceptive faculties. 


1, Perceptive faculties; 2, Ideality; 3, Intuition; 4, Sympathy; 5, Imitation; 6, Sublimity. 


the experiences of soldiers as above de- 
scribed take up days, months, years?” 
He painted from facts, and it was to 
obtain the grim realities of the present 
war between Russia and Japan that he 
lost his life like a hero. He visited 
this country and Cuba, the latter place 
at the suggestion of President Roose- 


had much the same kind of eye that 
was possessed by Landseer, and both 
men were noted for their deep sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of human or 
animal life. His characteristics as a 
painter showed themselves first in his 
large Human Nature, secondly in his 
keen sympathy, thirdly in his fact- 
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gathering brow, fourthly in his exquis- 
ite colorings, fifthly for his construc- 
tive ability; and one has only to look 
at the breadth of his temples and the 
height of his central qualities to see 
how this was implanted in his char- 
acter. He was no copyist, except in the 
sense that he drew his facts from nat- 
ure and represented what he saw be- 
fore him. Art was to him like wit is 
to Mark Twain—a means to an end. 
He found that he could portray the 
vicissitudes and the trials as well as 
the sufferings of the soldier in no bet- 
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fession of the navy for the profession 
of art. 

He traveled for several years through 
Asia and India, through Russia, Tur- 
key, China, and the United States. 
He has had experience in war, for he 
tells he has charged with infantry and 
has even led soldiers on to the assault. 
He has taken active part in cavalry 
skirmishes and in long campaigns. 

When the present Russo-Jap war 
began he hurried to the front in order 
once more to depict with wonderful 
vividness the terribleness of war. He 





SIR HENRY IRVING, OF LONDON, THE CELEBRATED ACTOR. 


1, Individuality; 2, Imitation small, showing originality; 3, Analysis; 4, System. 


ter way than upon canvas, and this he 
made to speak with an eloquence great- 
er than as if he had taken his pen to 
write about the very scenes he depicted. 

His nose was a long and powerful 
one, his eyes were shaded with the 
thoughtfulness of an ever-watchful and 
observant mind, while the breadth of 
his head indicated force, pluck, and 
tireless energy. 

That he was a remarkable man none 
will deny. 

He was first educated in the navy, 
but his natural talent asserted itself, 
and his ability to use his pencil made 
him determine to abandon the pro- 


has been heard to exclaim, “There is 
only one kind of war. War is the an- 
tithesis of all morality, or all human- 
ity.’ He could not have possessed the 
sympathy that he showed in every line 
of his work had he not possessed that 
wonderful round, full-top head. 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


As character shows itself in the 
minister or lawyer—as, for instance, 
in Bishop Potter or the Hon. John 
Hay—so Henry Irving carries with 
him the look of an actor, which we see 
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in the studied expression, the marked 
manner, the intellectual poise of his 
head and shoulders, as well as in 
his walk and gestures. He has not the 
full, round features of Jaurés, but 
rather the dignified poise of one who 
has had to concentrate his mind in weli- 
directed intellectual lines, and these 
have had their distinct influence upon 


M. EMILE VANDERVELDE, OF 
BRUSSELS, AND M. JEAN 
JAURES, OF PARIS. 

Aside from art and exploration, we 
find that literature has its illustrations 
of how genius, talent, and ability stamp 
themselves upon a person’s face and 
head. 





HON. JOHN HAY, 


1, Causality large; 2 Intuition; 3, Comparison (see page 209, June). 


his face and character. The chin and 
jaw are particularly pronounced. The 
former shows concentration of thought, 
the latter the persistence of character. 
There is also the air of individuality 
about him which manifests itself from 
the distance from the nose to the upper 
lip; thus in superintending artistic 
work, even of details, he will exert a 
powerful influence over those who work 
for or with him. 


In the portraits of M. Emile Van- 
dervelde, of Brussels, and M. Jean 
Jaurés, of Paris, we have two typical 
types, one a high and narrow head, the 
other broad and full. The former rep- 
resents the mental, nervous type, the 
latter the vital, sanguine, and ardent 
character. Both are critics, yet the 
shape of their heads indicates the kind 
of criticism they are likely to uphold. 

M. Emile Vandervelde believes that 
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M. EMILE VANDERVELDE, OF BRUSSELS. LITERARY CRITIC, NO. I. 
Mental-nervous temperament; condensation; concentration; conservatism. 


1, Criticism and high forehead or concentration; 2, Narrow head, aversion to expansion; 3, Veneration for 
the classes, not the masses. 








M, JEAN JAURES, OF PARIS, LITERARY CRITIC, NO, 2. 
Strong vital temperament; broad and liberal views for the individual man; sympathy. 


1, Criticism; 2, Sublimity, or lerge ideas, and broad forehead; 3, Vital temperament; 4, Veneration for the 
masses, not the classes. 
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the alliance of the priest and the 
capitalist against socialism and free 
thought constitutes the most redoubt- 
able threat against the immediate fu- 
ture of European civilization. His 
views trend rather to support conden- 
sation, while M. Jean Jaurés, of Paris, 
believes that the separation of Church 
and State will be the logical conclu- 
sion of the political struggle in France, 
hence he supports the view of expan- 
sion for the individual. Sublimity 
broadens and magnifies his upper side- 
head, while the wings of his nostrils 
show the cogitative, expansive breadth 
of mind that can only be seen in those 


who uphold broad ideas. In fine con- 
trast we see that M. Emilie Vander- 
velde possesses but a small develop- 
ment of Sublimity, and his nostrils are 
narrow and contracted. His chin also 
is long and pointed, which is in keep- 
ing with the whole face, while the chin 
of M. Jean Jaurés is broad and cor- 
responds with the breadth of face and 
head. 

Let every man be his own critic as 
he passes along the highway of life, 
and he will be able to illustrate in 
more instances than we can give in 
these pages the truth of the heading 
of this article. 





“< Carpe Diem.” 


By Laura M. McCatt. 


The following address is one of the 
most suggestive ones we have had the 
pleasure of hearing this season, which 
was read by a graduate of the East 
Orange High School. So many of the 
thoughts expressed are along our lines 
of personal culture that we take the 
liberty of reproducing the paper, 
with acknowledgments to the editor 
of ‘“News—Commencement Number. 
Class of 1904. East Orange High 
School” : 

The Class of 1904 has chosen for its 
motto, “Carpe Diem,” which, freely 
translated, is “Seize the opportunity.” 
Surely for this particular class it is 
most appropriate, for have we not al- 
ways striven to make the best of our 
opportunities, not only in literary pur- 
suits, but along other lines as well? 

But, however that may be, let us 
think for a moment what this motto 
really means to us as we are about to 
graduate. For some this is the end of 
school life, while for others it is merely 
the beginning of another four years. 
But to all alike, whether in college or 
in the various other positions in life, 
this motto brings the same message: 
“Snatch vour chance,” that is, “Make 


the best of your opportunities.” As 
the Latin puts it, “Opportunity has 
hair in front, behind she is bald; if 
you seize her by the forelock you may 
hold her, but.if suffered to escape, not 
Jupiter himself can catch her again.” 

Accident really does very little tow- 
ard the production of any great result 
in life. Careful attention and pains- 
taking industry always mark the true 
work. The greatest men are not those 
who despise the “day of small things,” 
but those who improve them most care- 
fully. Let us then not go searching 
for great things to do, but let us do 
what we can with whatever is given us. 
There is a story told of a poor artist 
who was royally entertained in a cas- 
tle. He had nothing with which to 
repay his friends. But he shut him- 
self up in his room for some days be- 
fore he left, locking his door and re- 
fusing to come out or to let anyone in. 
When he went away the servant found 
the sheets of the bed missing and 
thought that he must have stolen them. 
But after further search they were 
found in one corner of the room, and, 
when unrolled, were discovered to have 
painted upon them a glorious picture 
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of Alexander in the tent of Darius. 
Now, if an artist can paint a great and 
beautiful picture on a bed-sheet, can- 
not we even in our present environ- 
ment find opportunity for what we 
wish to do? Carlyle says: “The Situa- 
tion that has not its Duty, its Ideal, 
was never yet occupied by man. Yes, 
here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, 
despicable Actual, wherein thou even 
now standest, here or nowhere is thy 
Ideal; work it out therefrom; and 
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always “the tide in the affairs of men, 
which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune.” There would seem to be no 
position with less promise of future 
high attainment than that of a poor 
brakeman on a comparatively insig- 
nificant railroad. Yet such a brake- 
man, by careful work, by a courageous 
grasping of each opportunity offered, 
each one mastered leading to a higher, 
rose to be the practical head of the 
greatest urban system in the world, 





EAST ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL, GRADUATING CLASS, 


working, believe, live, be free. Fool! 
the Ideal is in thyself the impediment, 
too, is in thyself; thy condition is but 
the stuff thou art to shape that same 
Ideal out of; what matters whether 
such stuff be of this sort or that, so 
that the form thou give it be poetic, 
be heroic? Oh, thou that pinest in 
the imprisonment of the Actual, and 
criest bitterly to the gods for a king- 
dom wherein to rule and create, know 
this of a truth; the thing thou seekest 
is already within thee, here or nowhere, 
couldst thou only see!” 

Opportunity will come. 


There is 





and you know his name—Henry Vree- 
land. 

So we see that in more material 
things as well as in art it is the “seiz- 
ing the day” and the making use of 
what is given us that brings success, 
and it is a safe prediction that in the 
distant future, when the life work of 
its members have been completed and 
its record written on the pages of his- 
tory, this class of 1904 will be found 
to have gone far beyond any other 
class, its members to have achieved 
greater success in business, to have 
been more powerful in the political 
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world, to have attained greater emi- 
nence in professional life, and in every 
way to have accomplished greater 
things for mankind than the members 


of any other similar body, provided 
they have at all times and under all 
circumstances been true to their motto, 
“Carpe diem.” 


—_—_@_—___—. 


Summer Incidents. 


DIVERSITY OF DISPOSITION IN THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
HOSPITALITY. 


By Mrs. FranKLIN W. Hooper. 


Lecture given at the Brooklyn Institute. 


The Diversity of Disposition has 
been ably depicted by Mrs. Franklin W. 
Hooper in the following address which 
she recently gave at a Conference of the 
Brooklyn Institute on the above sub- 
ject: 

“There are certain guests that fill us 
with terror. 

“The fresh-air fiends,” she contin- 
ued; “the food fiends; the people who 
must have a certain kind of food; the 
people who must have their coffee a 
certain kind of way; the people who 
can not drink tea or coffee either, but 
must have boiling water, and can’t be- 
lieve it is boiling unless they see it, so 
that if one has not the little alcohol 
apparatus she is tempted to bring in 
the kitchen tea-kettle for ocular demon- 
stration. 

“And yet, on the other hand, I can’t 
help sympathizing with the guest who 
feels she must have boiling water, and 
has a well-founded suspicion that the 
fluid brought her so daintily in the 
china cup is a portion of that in which 
the turnips were boiled. 

“The ‘fiend,’ however, is only an ex- 
ception. He is not really so difficult as 
the ordinary guest who comes in a free 
and easy way and makes himself too 
much at home; takes possession of the 
house and makes the family feel for a 
time that their rights are blotted out. 
On the other hand, there is the hostess 
who doesn’t leave her guest one moment 
to himself; who plans entertainment 
for every waking hour. 

“To those who live in the city means 


of entertainment are all too plentiful, 
and they may be safely left to care for 
themselves. There is Grant’s tomb, for 
instance. Did you ever know a guest 
from the country who was coming to 
Brooklyn who did not write specifically 
beforehand that to see Grant’s tomb was 
the one thing he must do? 

“Others want the opera every night, 
and others three famous pulpit orators 
of a Sunday, and as many more as they 
can pack into the week. But the truly 
gracious hostess never winces. She re- 
members that, an invitation once given, 
hospitality is sacred. She recalls the 
pleasant refuge her country friend’s 
house has been to her in summer; the 
solace of the woods and fields, the lim- 
pid skies and dewy morns; all those 
things, so commonplace and monoto- 
nous to the country dweller, such a well 
of joy to the city visitor. Then she re- 
members that everything has now the 
same delicious quality of change and 
novelty to her country visitor, and she 
is glad to be able to give so much pleas- 
ure with so small effort.” 

Under the head of “The Ideal 
Guest,” Mrs. Hooper gave an inimitable 
account of a certain house party of col- 
lege boys and girls at a house of her ac- 
quaintance. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN COL- 
LEGE AND BUSINESS BOYS. 


“At a certain beautiful country 
home,” she said, “there were nine young 
people in the house, five girls and four 
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boys, two of the girls and one of the 
boys being children of the house. All 
the girls were Radcliffe girls, and all 
the boys college boys except one, who 
was in business in New York. The son 
of the house had invited the boys, in an 
offhand way, under the impression that 
they were to come successively. As it 
happened, they all turned up at the 
same time, and an excellent opportu- 
nity was afforded to study the college 
boy on his travels. - 


THOUGHTLESSNESS OF COL- 
LEGE BOYS. THEIR ARRIVAL. 


“The first one, a Cornell student, ar- 
rived without a word of warning. The 
son had driven to the village, some miles 
distant, for the mail. At the office he 
found a postal card, without date or 
signature, saying, ‘Will be in on the 
6.15 train.’ He didn’t know which of 
his friends it was, but he surmised that 
some one was to be met at that train. 
So he waited and met him. Meanwhile 
supper waited for him at home. Every- 
body got hungry, and the maids were 
very much inconvenienced, but, expect- 
ing him every moment, they put off the 
meal. When the two boys finally drove 
in, the guest was shown to his room, and 
a gentle hint was given him that it was 
very late—the supper had already wait- 
ed for nearly an hour—and that they 
would be very glad if he would come as 
quickly as possible. 

“He did not come down for an un- 
conscionably long time—not, in fact, 
until every one in the house was nearly 
starved, and the maids were in that 
state of mind dreaded by every house- 
wife. Afterward it was found that 
Cornell had brought twenty photo- 
graphs of one young woman with him, 
and that he had been employing the 
time in arranging them to his satisfac- 
tion. 

“The Yale boy arrived in exactly the 
same fashion. The son drove to town 
another evening, did not return, and 
the father said: ‘We’d better eat on 
time; probablv he will bring back an- 
other boy with him.’ He spoke in joke, 
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but it proved the exact truth. Yale had 
also sent a postal card to announce his 
arrival by the 6.15 train. When he came 
in he had nothing with him but an um- 
brella. His trunk was lost, and he had 
to dress for his first appearance in the 
son’s clothes. He stopped to make an 
elaborate toilet, which also made his 
first meal in the house very late, and 
caused more righteous indignation in 
the bosoms of the maids. 

“When his trunk finally arrived he 
went to the lady of the house and asked 
if he could get some washing done. He 
was ‘strapped,’ he said—so much in 
need of clean clothes that he could not 
wait for the laundry. 

“He was entirely unconscious that 
his tennis suit was of fine white flannel, 
over which any ordinary laundress 
would come to grief, and that the mis- 
tress of the house washed it herself. 
So unconscious was he of what he had 
asked that he came back in two hours 
to ask if it were ready for him. And yet 
he was one of the sweetest, politest boys 
in the world—one of the kind that 
would never sit down when a woman 
was standing. But when it came to 
anything practical he seemed to have 
no conception of the trouble he was 
giving. And yet he had been in Yale 
College two years. 

“Now, the third man arrived. upon 
the scene—the young fellow who had 
been in business for two or three years 
in New York. But before he came ar- 
rived a letter. The letter stated that 
his vacation had been granted him un- 
expectedly, and that he would take 
advantage of his invitation now, if it 
were perfectly convenient to the mis- 
tress of the house. He inclosed twenty- 
five cents for a telegram, and said that 
he would not start unless he received a 
message stating that it was convenient 
to have him at this time. 

“The telegram was sent, he was ex- 
pected, and no trouble was caused by 
his arrival. He was ready for supper 
five minutes after he got inside the 
house. He had all his impedimenta 
in hand, not a garment had to be bor- 
rowed or washed. 
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CONTRAST IN THEIR ROOMS. 


“The rooms of these three men 
throughout the visit presented an in- 
structive contrast. Yale never hung up 
anything, even upon a chair. The floor 
was good enough for him, upon any 
and all occasions. It was physically im- 
possible to keep his room in order. Half 
an hour after it was arranged it was 
again a scene of frightful disorder. As 
for Cornell, there was one shade less 
disorder in his room, that was all. But 
as for the business boy, the only signs 
that his room had been occupied were 
the unavoidable ones of the bed and 
wash-stand. Not a garment of his had 
to be picked up during his stay. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


“The Yale boy’s departure was as in- 
teresting as his arrival. He set the date 
three times, and each time postponed 
it because of fresh invitations for social 
functions. Of course, he was welcome 
to stay. He was an old friend of the 
family, every one liked him, means were 
ample. But an expected departure, put 
off three times, is bound to inconven- 
ience household arrangements. The 
night before he left, the young people 
came home at twelve o’clock from a 
party. At that hour of the night his 
trunk was brought in from the barn, 
and he began to pack for his departure 
the next morning. The first thing he 
discovered was that he had lost his keys. 
They were not to be found, so all the 
dress-suit cases of the family were 
pressed into service and packed with his 
clothes. When he finally drove off next 
morning, accompanied by the empty 
trunk, the family suit-cases, and his 
bunch of golf sticks, he managed to for- 
get his umbrella, so that the only thing 
he brought with him he left behind. 

“And, although he was a delightful, 
popular boy, whom no one could help 
liking, the household heaved a sigh of 
relief when he was really gone. 

“Cornell got away in much the same 
manner, though with a shade more dig- 
nity. 


THE GIRLS. 


“The three visiting girls announced 
that, not to follow the example of their 
Yale friend, they were going to pack. 
So they packed industriously all one 
afternoon ; and yet for days after shoes, 
fans, portions of bathing suits, and so 
on, kept turning up to remind the fam- 
ily of the departed ones. 


WHAT A BUSINESS TRAINING 
DID. 


“But no one knew when the young 
business man packed. He departed at 
the moment when he said he would; he 
left nothing behind him. He was the 
ideal guest. Perhaps he was not born. 
Perhaps he was only made by a few 
years in the big world of business. At 
any rate, his visit was pronounced an 
unalloyed pleasure, with no deprecatory 
‘ifs’ or ‘buts.’ 

“And yet I do think that reasonable 
latitude should be given guests. When 
a too rigid conformance to the rules of 
the household is demanded a visit is 
apt to assume the aspect of a sojourn in 
prison. I had an aunt once upon a 
time who was so particular that every 
one should come to meals the moment 
the bell rang that I always went to sleep 
in terror that I would not wake in time 
for breakfast. The moral responsibil- 
ity of being at meals on time weighed 
heavily on that household; and al- 
though she was the soul of hospitality, 
and loved to entertain, visits to her 
house came to be dreaded. 

“When friends come in unexpectedly 
at or near meal time, it is true hospital- 
ity to offer them what we have without 
apologies, without ceremony. What is 
good enough for the family is good 
enough for the unexpected guest. I 
know a woman who uses red or blue 
denim tablecloths for breakfast or 
luncheon. If a guest comes unexpect- 
edly she will move heaven and earth to 
get this off and get on a white linen 
tablecloth. Why should she? That is 
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not hospitality. It is ostentatious; 
false pride. I know there are times 
when we entertain formally, with the 
best and most expensive at our com- 
mand. But that is not hospitality. 
That is entertaining ; a formal function, 
when the guests expect the finest at our 
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disposal. In our hurried lives we might 
meet oftener and keep up our friend- 
ships better if we were willing to invite 
a friend to our tables with exactly what 
we have there for the family; because 
we all have to stop to eat somewhere, 
and we could talk while we eat.” 





Practical Psychology.* 


APPERCEPTION: WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS SAY CONCERNING IT, 
(Continued from page 214.) 


IS THERE AN APPERCEIVING 
FACULTY? 


It has been stated by psychologists 
that we have have no Apperceiving 
faculty which is distinguished from 
all other faculties and which carries on 
an independent process of thought. It 
is further stated that the term Apper- 
ception has existed for upward of two 
centuries, and is applied to a well- 
known process or function of the mind 
which is of great practical and theo- 
retical importance. That it includes 
sensation, perception, assimilation, as- 
sociation, recognition, feeling, will, at- 
tention, and other actions of the mind, 
and is a very simple and well-known 
process. 

Phrenologists say that Apperception 
is distinguished by being a form of 
particular attention, or concentration 
of mind, and therefore it calls out the 
very important faculty of Continuity. 
Why is this called the age of specialists 
if this is not the case? The other 
quality known to Phrenologists as bear- 
ing upon this aspect of the mind is 
Comparison, for the mind has to ana- 
lyze former experiences in carrying 
out the functions of Apperception, and 
these are brought before the mind in 
rapid succession through the medium 
of Comparison, and the mind repro- 
duces at a moment’s notice what it has 


* Digest of a chapter of a new work on Practical 
Psychology now in the press. 


seen before. Many psychologists have 
not gone beyond the thought that the 
mind is a unit. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Scott has stated that anatomy is 
the science that divides the human 
body into its constituent parts, and is 
a complete science when it has all of 
these parts correctly described and la- 
beled, while physiology is the science 
which describes and explains the dif- 
ferent functions of the body. It sup- 
plements anatomy by showing the func- 
tion of each of the bones, muscles, and 
organs, and by showing their mutual 
relation. In anatomy, he says, we 
divide the body into distinct divisions, 
and in physiology we discover the dif- 
ferent functions of each division.” So 
far the professor has told us what we 
know to be true, but he goes a step 
further, and speaks on a subject about 
which he apparently knows nothing. 
He says, “the attempt has been made 
to divide the mind into a definite 
number of separate faculties. The 
function of each faculty, as we have 
described, is something quite different 
from the other faculties, and an at- 
tempt has been made to define these 
faculties exactly and to describe their 
functions completely through physiol- 
ogy.” He further states that the at- 
tempt has failed and has been aban- 
doned, that the mind is not a bundle 
of faculties, it is not composed of 
memory, association, reason, etc., but 
it is a unit, which remembers, reasons, 
feels. No one function is carried to 
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the exclusion of all others at any one 
time during its conscious existence. 
The mind feels, knows, wills, ete., but 
at certain times it is employed in rea- 
soning more than at others, but no one 
function ever totally occupies the field. 
He further asserts that whenever the 
mind recognizes any event as having 
occurred in the past, it is said to re- 
member, but feeling, attention, and 
association of ideas may have entered 
into this process of memory. No one 
mentai process is a thing existing apart 
and independent of- other processes. 
Again, he asserts that the anatomical 
method can never be applied to the 
mind. The functions of the mind are 
not independent activities, but in every 
function memory, perception, sugges- 
tion, and many other functions play a 
more or less important part. Accord- 
ing to this professor we find that he 
makes a distinct assertion that apnar- 
ently dispenses with the theory that 
the mind has a localization of function, 
and that there are no separate inde 
pendent processes of it, yet the profess- 
or believes that the mind is capable of 
reasoning more definitely at certain 
times than at others, and even of feel- 
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ing more intensely at certain times than 
at others. He evidently does not realize 
that according to the functions of the 
brain, so the mind is drawn out to 
think and act. No one organ controls 
the whole mind at the same time is 
true, but the variation in the types of 
children that we see in the schools 
proves that there must be some reason 
for the hypothesis that enables one 
child to become an expert speller with- 
out any apparent effort, another an 
excellent mathematician, another an 
excellent reciter, and it is only by the 
aid of Phrenology that we are able to 
understand how a person can do two 
things at the same time. If the mind 
was a unit this would not be possible. 
The professor has not evidently taken 
this fact into account, and _ believes 
simply in the theory that the mind is 
drawn out by images and concepts 
through the senses, and not by any in- 
dividual development of faculty. Ap- 
perception, according to this psycholo- 
gist, has no definite brain area, but 
through the aid of Phrenology we see 
that certain brain centers are more 
specially absorbed by the function of 
Apperception than others. 


MY GENEVIEVE. 


By STANLEY BARKER. 


I. 
I know a girl, whose eyes of blue 
Are portals to a soul that’s true, 
And sparkling as the evening star, 
That glistens ’mid the worlds afar. 


iH. 
So fair is she, and winsome, too, 
Her charms to me are ever new. 
Of Genevieve, my heart’s delight, 
I think by day and dream at night. 


IIT. 
Oh! shall I ever call her mine? 
Or round her brow the laurels twine 
Of victory, in battle won 
With Cupid’s aid, the naughty son? 


Iv. 
She meets me with her arrows keen, 
Then waits in ambush on the green, 
But soon the conflict will be o'er; 
Her heart Jl take, and strive no more. 


“Everyone should sweep before his own 
door,” if he cannot get someone else to 


do it for him. 


“The next best thing to being witty is 
to be able to quote another’s wit,” as if 
it were one’s own.—From “The Era.” 
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Notes and Comments. 
By E. P. Mrtuer, M.D. 


CURING DISEASE WITHOUT 
DRUGS. 


The London “Herald of Health” for 
April, 1904, makes the following state- 
ments in regard to treating heart dis- 
ease successfully by baths, gymnastics, 
diets, etc., without drugs: 

“The British Medical Journal’ of 
the 5th ult. mentions eleven cases of 
heart disease successfully treated in this 
way. One was that of a woman forty- 
four years of age who was suffering 


from weak heart and dilatation of both. 


ventricles, with severe anemia, and who 
had taken iron for many years, treated 
with baths, appropriate gymnastics, 
and no drugs. She was discharged 
cured in less than two months. An- 
other case was that of a girl of fifteen, 
whose ailment was mitral insufficiency 
(a weak valve) after acute rheumatism, 
with heart disturbances and anemia. 
This patient took no kind of medicine 
either for the heart or anemia. On 
leaving she felt completely recovered, 
and only complained of slight palpita- 
tion after climbing stairs and hills. 
Within the first fortnight she gained 
three pounds, and at the end of her 
stay nine pounds.” 

We look forward to the time when 
all those intrusted with the sacred 
charge of curing the body will be pro- 
fessors of health, and not professors of 
disease—Doctors of Medicine only. 
When the people eat the right kinds of 
food, use the right kinds of drinks, and 
live in strict accordance with the com- 
mands and laws of their Creator, dis- 
ease will be banished from the human 
race, and life be indefinitely prolonged. 


It is a violation of the laws the Cre- 
ator placed in the human body that 
brings disease and death to the human 
family. 


CARE OF THE BATHROOM. 


Health and hygiene go along hand- 
in-hand with the care of the bathroom, 
and if women were more educated in 
the sanitation of a household, they 
would pay far more attention than they 
do now to the care of the drain-pipes, 
as the health of the family demands 
that all waste pipes be kept clean and 
free from disagreeable odors. To in- 
sure perfect safety from disease germs, 
every part of the bathroom must be 
well looked after, and a daily cleaning 
and a weekly scrubbing will usually 
prove sufficient to keep it in a sanitary 
condition. Each member of the family 
should have their towels plainly marked 
and their soap and toilet articles kept 
entirely separate. Physicians tell us 
that there is no easier way of commu- 
nicating skin diseases than by the pro- 
miscuous use of towels and soap. The 
lint that gathers around the waste pipes 
should be removed every morning with 
a small hook, after which the pipe 
should be scalded, and chloride of lime 
and copperas are both good disinfect- 
ants, and either costs but a trifle. One- 
quarter pound of copperas to a gallon 
of water is about right, and one-half 
pound of chloride of lime to a gallon 
of water, and the copperas should be 
mixed with boiling water, and the pipes 
should be flushed with hot water be- 
fore sending down this solution. A 
zine-lined bathtub may be cleaned with 
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a paste made of common whiting and 
ammonia, applied with a woolen cloth, 
and there is nothing better for keeping 
a porcelain-lined tub and the bathroom 
fixtures bright and clean than a strong 
pearline suds, and the suds are also ex- 
cellent to use in cleansing the waste 
pipes. Unless special care is given the 
sponges, they become germ-breeders, 
and after using some time they should 
be soaked in warm water with a little 
ammonia in it, and if the sponge is al- 
ways washed and dried after using, it 
will never become sour or have a musty 
smell.—A. M. H. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL A VEGE- 
TARIAN. 


St. Paul, in his eighth epistle to the 
Corinthians, has put himself on record 
as an uncompromising vegetarian. 
Paul was an able man, an honest man, 
an educated man, and a thorough be- 
liever in the salvation and immortality 
of the human body. He was miracu- 
lously converted to Christianity. When 
arraigned by the chief priests for his 
heretical doctrines before King Agrippa 
and was permitted to speak for himself, 
he said: 


I think myself happy, King Agrippa, be- 
cause I shall answer for myself this day be- 
fore thee touching all the things whereof I 
am accused of the Jews. 

My manner of life from my youth, which 
was at the first among mine own nation at 
Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 

Which knew me from the beginning, if 
they would testify, that after the most 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a Phari- 
see. 


A Pharisee is one who does not be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the dead, in 
the salvation and immortality of the 
human body. Paul said: 


Why should it be thought a thing incredi- 
ble with you, that God should raise the dead ? 

I verily thought with myself, that T ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Which thing I also did in Jerusalem; and 
many of the saints did I shut up in prison, 
having received authority from the chief 
priests; and when they were put to death, I 
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gave my voice against them. 

And I punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; 
and being exceedingly mad against them, 1 
persecuted them even unto strange cities. 

Whereupon as I went to Damascus with 
authority and commission from the chief 
priests, 

At midday, O King, I saw in the way a 
light from heaven, above the brightness of 
the sun, shining round about me and them 
which journeyed with me. 

And when we were all fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, and say- 
ing in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? it is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks. 

And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And 
he said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister and a witness both 
of these things which thou hast seen, and of 
those things in which I will appear unto 
thee; 

Delivering thee from the people, and from 
the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 

To open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith that is in 
me. 


We see from these statements of Paul 
that he was specially chosen by Christ 
to teach the doctrine of salvation and 
immortality of the body. In Romans 
i. 16, he said: “For I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth: to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek.” 

In Paul’s epistles to the Romans he 
points out many of the violations of 
God’s laws that both Jews and Gentiles 
were guilty of. In his epistles to the 
Corinthians he repeatedly refers to the 
body as being the temple of the living 
God, that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
the body, and that those who defile the 
temple of God him shall God destroy. 
In the eighth chapter of the first Cor- 
inthians he most emphatically puts 
himself on record as a strict vegetarian, 
as follows: 


Now as concerning therefore the eating of 
those things that are offered in sacrifice unto 
idols, we know that an idol is nothing in the 
world, and that there is none other God but 
one. 
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For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be 
gods many, and lords many), 

But to us there is but one God the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we in him; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him. 

Howbeit there is not in every man that 
knowledge: for some with conscience of the 
idol unto this hour eat it as a thing offered 
unto an idol; and their conscience being 
weak is defiled. 

But meat commendeth us not to God: for 
neither, if we eat, are we the better; neither, 
if we eat not, are we the worse. 

But take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of yours becoming a stumblingblock 
to them that are weak. 

For if any man see thee which hast 
knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is 
weak be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols; 

And through thy knowledge shall the 
weak brother perish, or whom Christ died? 

But when ye sin so against the brethren, 
and wound their weak conscience, ye sin 
against Christ. 

Wherefore, if meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. 


Science is now clearly demonstrating 
that nearly all diseases that the human 
race are afflicted with originate in eat- 
ing polluted and putrid elements that 
are eaten by the people as food. Bad 
food and drink changes the quality of 
blood, and its effects upon the brain; 
makes human beings servants of the 
devil instead of servants of Christ, and 
leads to death instead of life. If the 
people want “God’s kingdom to come 
and his will done on earth as it is 
heaven,” they must obey his commands 
and laws in regard to food and drink. 
Christ said to his followers: “Behold I 
say unto you the kingdom of God is 
within you.” No one will ever be able 
to find it who eats “meat that is offered 
unto idols.” 


HOW SMOKING TOBACCO AF- 
FECTS THE BRAIN. 


About sixty years ago a young man 
was graduated from Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He went straight to 
the front. He had an eloquence and 
personal magnetism before which noth- 
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ing could stand; but he was soon 
thrown into the insane asylum for 
twenty years, and the doctor said it was 
tobacco that sent him there. Accord- 
ing to the custom then in vogue, he 
was allowed a small portion of tobacco 
every day. After he had been there 
nearly twenty years, walking the floor, 
one day he had a sudden return of rea- 
son, and he realized what was the mat- 
ter. He threw the plug of tobacco 
through the iron grates, and said: 
“What brought me here? What keeps 
me here? Why am I here?—Tobacco! 
Tobacco! O God, help! help, and I'll 
never use it again.” He was restored. 
He was brought forth. For ten years 
he successfully preached the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

There are ministers of religion to- 
day indulging in narcotics, dying by 
inches, and they do not know what is 
the matter with them. I might in a 
word give my own experience. It took 
ten cigars to make a sermon. I got 
very nervous. One day I awakened to 
the outrage that I was inflicting upon 
myself. I was about to change settle- 
ments, and a generous wholesale to- 
bacconist in Philadelphia said if I 
would only come on to Philadelphia 
and settle, that he would all the rest of 
my life provide me with cigars free of 
charge. I said to myself: If in these 
war times, when cigars are so costly 
and my salary is small, I smoke more 
than I ought to, what would I do if I 
had a gratuitous and unlimited sup- 
ply? And then and there I quit, once 
and forever. It made a new man of 
me, and though I have since then done 
as much hard work as anyone, I think 
I have had the best health God ever 
blessed a man with. A minister of re- 
ligion cannot afford to smoke. Put 
into my hand the money wasted in to- 
bacco in Brooklyn, and I will support 
three orphan asylums as grand and as 
beautiful as those already established. 
Put into my hand the money wasted 
in tobacco in the United States of 
America, and I will clothe, feed, and 
shelter all the suffering poor of this 
(Continued on page 263 ) 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 
SPIRITUALLY MINDED, IMAGINATIVE, AND INVENTIVE. 


By UNcLE Jor. 


No. 627.—William Leiter, Greencas- 
tle, Pa.—This child is a treasure, and 
we hope he will not be spoiled, and thus 
ruined, as so many children of the pres- 
ent generation are. Blessed be poverty 
when it develops the resourcefulness of 
childhood. When a boy has his gold 
watch, his bicycle, and his automobile 
prior to the time when he can appre- 
ciate and value these things, then 


would help children to earn their priv- 
ileges and gifts, we know that the chil- 
dren would value and respect their 
things tenfold, and preserve their use- 
fulness as long as possible. 

This child, whose portrait we give, 
forms a fine contrast from the matured 
character of the lady by his side. The 
child represents a beautiful young rose- 
bud with all its morning freshness upon 





NO. 627.— WILLIAM LEITER. 


1, Memory; 2, Comparison; 3, Sympathy. 


comes a calamity in the family, and 
the ambition of the child is stunted be- 
fore he has learned the proper value 
of the privileges he has had. 

We appeal to fathers and mothers to 
make an individual study of their chil- 
dren, so that they may know exactly 
when suitable gifts will be appreciated 
and cared for, or, better still, if parents 


it. His mind is well attuned to receive 
the right impression from life’s lessons, 
and he can be trained and guided so as 
to make a useful, as well as a talented 
member of society. It will be readily 
noticed that his head is well developed 
in the upper division. If, for instance, 
a line were drawn across the middle of 
the forehead, the intellect, the reason- 
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ing powers, the ethical inclinations, the 
conscientious scruples, his imagination 
and moral impulses would show to a 
much better advantage than his per- 
ceptive, scientific, observing, and sys- 
tematic qualities; therefore the latter 
must be trained and developed through 
the daily exercise of Form, Size, 
Weight, and Order, and these can be 
brought into play through the study of 
Botany, Geology, Zoology, athletic 
work, field games, and the practical af- 
fairs of life. He will naturally be in- 
clined to live in the upper story of his 
brain, and will not come down into the 
basement or ground floor quite enough. 

He is spiritually minded, and will 
enjoy having a story told him by Grand- 
ma when he goes to bed that will appeal 
to his imagination about the fairies, the 
angels, or the brownies, and he will be 
able to weave considerable imagination 
into the stories that are told him and 
fill up the gaps that are left out by the 
one who is relating the story to him. 

That he will be a writer, a speaker, a 
Theologian is clear to see from such an 
organization, but his appreciation of 
the beautiful in art, literature, and Na- 
ture will lead him to dip his pen and 
center his mind, for a while at any rate, 
on quite a variety of subjects, aside 
from the practical affairs of life. He 
may like to ride in an automobile, but 
he will not want to get down on his 
knees and clean it. He may want to 
go up in a balloon with the idea that 
he will get nearer to Heaven, but he 
will not want to make a balloon or a fly- 
ing machine. He will be gifted in ex- 
plaining what he sees, while other men 
who can not talk well will set to work 
and actually construct the things that 
he talks about. 

His Sublimity will incline him to ex- 
aggerate and enlarge on his ideas, and 
when acting a part in a school piece he 
will put in all the actions necessary to 
represent the piece. 

He must be given a good education, 
and a college course if possible. The 
classical course will appeal to him more 
than the scientific course, and the clas- 
sical education will prepare him for the 
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professional life, which he will eventu- 
ally drift into. By all means let him 
be trained in the paths of usefulness, 
then his philanthropic mind, his liter- 
ary ability, and his original ideas, as 
well as his strong mental curiosity will 
have their proper setting. 


TALKS TO PARENTS ON TRAINING 
OF CHILDREN.* 


By William J. Shearer, A.M., Pd.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


The study of temperaments considers all 
characteristics of the body which show any 
mental peculiarity. For 2,000 years it has 
been recognized to be a subject of great im- 
portance. For many years it has been 
known that a study of temperaments was 
one of the best ways of learning to know 
people as they really are. Only lately has 
the importance of a knowledge of tempera- 
ments been considered as useful for the 
teacher. Seldom, if ever, has been empha- 
sized the importance of parents studying 
this subject, that they may train more sat- 
isfactorily their own children. 

Every person knows, in a vague sort of 
way, that many whom they meet have their 
characters stamped indelibly upon their 
faces. So clearly do their characteristics 
stand out that we feel almost able to read 
their thoughts. How few have ever con- 
sidered the importance of determining, 
roughly at least, the temperament which 
predominates in each child! Yet, to a large 
extent, parents might thus determine, not 
only the best treatment for the training of 
any child, but they could frequently deter- 
mine for what profession each one is best 
suited. While few, if any, have emphasized 
this fact, still fewer will dare deny the 
truth of the statement. 


FAULTS OF TRAINING. 


A very large proportion of ruined chil- 
dren are the victims of training such as 
the parents would never have subjected 
them to had they appreciated the pecu- 
liarities of certain temperaments. So often, 
at home and in school, a child who inherits 
a very nervous temperament suffers far 
more than teacher or parent ever imagines. 
Just as often the one of a phlegmatic tem- 
perament suffers far less than is supposed, 
and gets much undeserved credit for virtue 
and patience which is entirely uninten- 
tional. How greatly the children in any 
family differ; yet how seldom does the 
treatment differ as widely! Few would 
think it proper to give a mettlesome racer 
and the heavy draft horse the same treat- 
ment; yet they do not hesitate to treat 
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alike children who differ far more widely. 

Because of differences in temperament, 
the training given so many children is so 
injurious that it destroys all their bright- 
est prospects for the future. Their whole 
lives may thus be blighted. A knowledge 
of temperament may insure great success 
in life for many. There are many would-be 
lawyers who might have become great phy- 
sicians. There are not a few very poor 
physicians who could have attained great 
success, as lawyers, architects,or clergymen. 
There are butchers, bakers, storekeepers, 
and many others in the lower walks in life 
who would have won great success had they 
chosen certain professions. All must ac- 
knowledge that this is so. Is it not impor- 
tant that parents should realize this fact 
and make a careful study of this subject, 
in order that they may the better train 
their precious children? 


THE VIGOR OF ONE’S HEALTH AND 
THE CERTAINTY OF HIS LIFE DEPEND 
UPON THE AMOUNT OF LIFE-POWER 
HE POSSESSES. 


It is this life-power—an invisible principle 
—that gives beauty of form and color of 
complexion, elasticity of step, quickness of 
thought, and vivacity of manner. It an- 
swers to all our needs, 

It is this power that enables one man to 
recover after a crowbar has passed through 
his brain, while another one dies from the 
scratch of a pin; that keeps one man alive 
after his stomach has been removed, while 
another one dies from cutting a_toe-nail. 

It is this power that protects against all 
diseases—against la grippe, pneumonia, 
smallpox, diphtheria, coughs, colds, con- 
sumption, and—death. In addition, it is the 
best medicine for any ailment. To employ 
all reasonable means to increase this power 
is but simple common-sense, advocated by 
all physicians. 

How, then, we inquire, shall this power be 
increased. By imitating Nature, of course. 
But how does Nature restore vigor to the 
tired and exhausted man? Is it not done 
through rest and sleep? But how do rest 
and sleep do it. By ceasing to use the power 
in the present they allow it to accumulate 
for future use. Every living organism is a 
reservoir of power supplied from living 
springs, which reservoir will fill if we cease 
exhausting it. Sleep takes away the mani- 
festation of power even to the extent of help- 
lessness, and so permits its increase by natu- 
ral processes. It is, therefore, the very oppo- 
site in its effects to stimulants, tonics, labor, 
all of which neutralize the effects of sleep 
and prevent recuperation and health. 

Sleep makes us strong in the reaction by 
preventing the use and manifestation of 
power in the present; while tonics and stim- 
ulants make us weak in the reaction by call- 


ing up and expending the power we already 
have. But this process of expenditure being 
a process of use gives a sensation of vigor 
corresponding to the amount of power we are 
parting with, and so we are deluded into the 
belief that the process of exhaustion is giv- 
ing to us just what it is taking away. What- 
ever increases the manifestation of power, 
as the engineer may by blowing off steam or 
rushing his engine up hill, reduces the 
amount remaining, while what properly re- 
duces manifestation, as does sleep, increases 
the amount really possessed. Thus the physi- 
cian no more increases a man’s power of life, 
by increasing its manifestations, than does 
the engineer increase the power of his engine 
by blowing off steam. 


PSYCHOLOGY VERSUS TEM- 
PERAMENT. 


At this time many are advocating the 
importance of parents making a careful 
study of psychology. They do this in the 
belief that it will help parents greatly in 
the training of their children. It is doubt- 
ful if such a study would be of much value 
to most parents. Years of experience leads 
the writer to believe that a few days’ study 
of temperaments has been more practical 
value to him, in the management of chil- 
dren, than many weeks and months spent 
in an earnest study of psychology. ‘This 
may seem a very bold statement at this 
time, but it is believed that, ere long, it 
will be accepted without question. 

Those who wish to make a careful study 
of temperament should secure some small 
text-book upon the subject. However, for 
busy people a few suggestions may not be 
out of place at this point. The things to be 
especially noted in the study of tempera- 
ments are the face, the hair, the complex- 
ion, the nose, the neck, the build, the eyes, 
and the marked mental and physical char- 
acteristics. It may be well for parents to 
first determine their own temperaments. 
They will then be the better able to study 
their children. ‘They may also see how hon- 
estly their children get many of their 
peculiarities. 

After having determined their own 
temperaments parents should try to de- 
termine what characteristics of any tem- 
perament are most marked in each child. 
Having certainly determined this, a few 
suggestions may be of untold value to the 
present and future welfare of the child. 


THE NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


Hair, light brown; eyes, generally gray; 
complexion clear; face generally tapers 
toward narrow chin; nose, rather narrow; 
neck, longer than usual; build, rather 
light; often quite tall and very thin. 
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A child of nervous temperament is apt 
to be impulsive and excitable, quickly 
provoked and just as quickly reconciled, 
persistent in work, very apt to study 
harder in school than is best, apt to be 
cheerful, likely to speak quite rapidly, in 
many cases undecided about action. 

What terrible mistakes parents are daily 
making in the treatment of the child of 
nervous temperament! ‘The nervous child 
acts on the minute from impulse. If such 
a child is angry or stubborn, don’t be too 
hasty. Give the child a little time. Speak 
gently and quietly. The result will be the 
child will change for the better in a mo- 
ment. The government of such a child 
must contain much of love, though it may 
be full of quiet determination. Parents 
should beware lest by harsh treatment, they 
rouse all the worst passions of the child’s 
soul. It is just as easy to give such a child 
the direction needed, in a way which will 
enlist all its best sympathies. It is a nerv- 
ous child who is found breaking down men- 
tally and physically because of over-study. 
Such a child is apt to gain in mind at the 
expense of his health. 


THE LYMPHATIC TEMPERAMENT. 


Light hair and eyes; complexion, with- 
out much color; face, square; nose, rather 
flat; neck, short; build, rather heavy. A 
child of the lymphatic temperament is not 
apt to be impulsive or excitable, is not 
easily provoked, finds it hard to forgive, 
plods along persistently, rather slow of 
motion and of speech, cares little for mus- 
cular exercise. 

The child of a lymphatic temperament 
needs a little more vigorous treatment than 
the nervous child. While parents should 
at all times be kind, they may be more 
energetic and forceful with a child of this 
temperament. Such a child will not need 
so much direction as the nervous child. 
However, he will stand, without great in- 
jury, far more harshness. A child of this 
disposition is often believed to be stubborn, 
whereas, in truth, the child is naturally 
slow to comprehend and act. 


THE BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


Hair, quite dark or black; eyes, quite 
dark; complexion, dark; face, rather 
square; nose, somewhat outspread; neck, 
short; build, quite heavy. 

A child of a bilious temperament is not 
apt to be impulsive or serious. Is likely 
to be rather passionate, revengeful, jeal- 
ous and, in many cases, unscrupulous. In 
work and play, earnest, persistent, careful, 
and decided. 

Next to the nervous child the child of 
bilious temperament is most apt to be 
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greatly injured by improper methods of 
management.. The child of a sanguine or 
of the lymphatic temperament will stand 
a great deal of improper treatment with- 
out being greatly injured. Not so with 
those of the other temperaments. How 
many children of this temperament have 
been driven from school, or from home to 
the jail or the gallows, because of improper 
treatment? The child of this temperament 
will not soon forget its anger. There will 
remain the pouting and mean disposition to 
get even. He is almost as hard to deal with 
as a balky horse. Nothing but great kind- 
ness will enable a parent to properly man- 
age the child of this temperament. Beware 
of too much harshness here, especially with 
the older child. 


THE SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT. 


Hair, reddish; eyes, quite light, gener- 
ally blue; complexion, quite florid; face, 
nose, and neck same as bilious tempera- 
ment. 

A child of the sanguine temperament, 
like the child with the nervous tempera- 
ment, is likely to be impulsive, excitable, 
quickly provoked, and easily reconciled. He 
is apt to be quite cheerful and look on the 
bright side of things. Less imaginative 
than the child of nervous temperament but 
more emotional. A child of this tempera- 
ment is likely to be happy in the pursuit 
of any. object, little or great. 

The sanguine child is really quite hard 
to manage at times. ‘Tears flow quite 
easily. Angry looks and improper words 
are likely to be frequent. This child must 
have a firm government. There need be 
very little said if it is spoken in kindness, 
but what is said must be said with firmness. 

While it is very easy to find children who 
show most of the characteristics of some 
one temperament, it is very difficult to find 
a child who shows all the characteristics of 
any temperament. Nearly all have what 
may be called mixed temperaments, which 
show some of the characteristics of two or 
more temperaments. However, one of the 
four mentioned will probably predominate. 

While some may prefer one temperament, 
and others another, it would seem that that 
individual is most fortunate who is blessed 
with a balanced temperament. In the bal- 
anced temperament the four temperaments 
blend, so that the objectionable tendencies 
in each are tempered in such a way as to 
give the most satisfactory results.—For- 
warded by Mrs. Trawatha, Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 
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*Tllustrations appropriate for each Tem- 
perament appear in the first article of this 
number. 
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THE RATIONALE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
By F. W. Witxryson, or Lonpon. 
(Continued from page 229.) 


Now it is supposed that in the clay of 
an ordinary intelligent man three millions 
of these cells explode or are broken down 
in one day, and this waste, or destruction, 
or change, is repaired in the night. Now, if 
the flow of blood to any particular center 
is increased, and as is shown by Prof. 
Gates, thousands more brain cells are built 
up in that particular organ, there must of 
necessity be a refining process and the 
matter itself of which the brain is com- 
posed becomes less dense and more respon- 
sive. Further, when these cells explode a 
fiber is brought into requisition as the 
medium through which the vibration which 
causes the feeling to be transmitted to the 
center of consciousness; now, as the aried 
centers or organs are brought into activity, 
and as the activity by development is inten- 
sified, more brain fibers are brought into 
requisition and generated and made; and of 
course in the first instance, until the in- 
creased brain activity has set the bone 
builders to work on a larger scale, the 
brain fiber itself must of necessity ve of 
a finer nature and quality. The shrinkage 
thus caused in the solidity of the white 
matter leaves space now for the formation 
of deeper convolutions and a greater space 
for the generation of brain cells. So that 
the brain becomes more after the walnut- 
kernel shape and the convolutions become 
deeper and more distinct. Then the volume 
of blood, increasing and filling up to its full 
capacity the brain, also makes its pressure 
upon the skull, which ultimately responds 
to the demands made upon it, and the bone 
builders enlarge the plan of the skull ac- 
cording to the needs of the brain. 

According to my idea there then ceases 
to be any padding or matter that is dense, 
and the whole brain matter, both cells and 
fibers, are brought into requisition to be 
responsive to the action of the mind and to 
inform’as well as receive instruction from 
the mind. 

Whether I have made this matter quite 
as clear to your minds as I would like to 
do I cannot say, but it seems to me to ex- 
plain the rationale or method by which the 
quality of the brain is changed. 

Need I say that the quality of the brain 
may be changed for the worse as well as 
for the better, and that it is possible for 
the matter of the brain to become more 
dense and less responsive, and hence for a 
man or person to lose that fine exquisite 
sensitiveness and become besotted and un- 
responsive to almost every influence which 
is considered noble, good and manlike. 

I need hardly state how this is brought 


about, but we have only to read the police 
court news from time to time to be informed 
of persons who were at one time considered 
to be honorable and gentlemanly being now 
sentenced as rogues and vagabonds, lost to 
all sense of honor, and it seems also to all 
sense of shame. 

I might remind you that my idea in such 
cases is that through diet, strong drink and 
possibly bad living, the very composition of 
the brain has become dense, if not in some 
cases bordering on ossification, so that the 
quality of the man is that he has become 
material in a low degree. It is not our 
purpose to dwell upon this sad phase of 
human nature, but in passing to remember 
that it is one with which we are brought 
in contact occasionally. 

And that whilst there are vast possibil- 
ities in human nature for evolving or 
developing, there are also the possibilities 
of degeneration. 

You will now quite materially ask me 
what is the principle or law of develop- 
ment of the brain or organs of the brain. 
The general answer to the question is exer- 
cise, but this only contains part of the 
truth, for there is a possibility of exercising 
one’s powers which simply means a waste 
of energy or a throwing away of one’s 
powers. Just as fully as the senseless 
treadmill in prison life exhausted the ener- 
gies of the prisoners and accomplished no 
really good purpose, sO a person may 
fritter away his mental forces in a round 
of things without either benefiting himself 
or the community at large. 

And if there is one thing which strikes 
the attention of the thoughtful phrenolo- 
gist more than another, it is the shameful 
waste of brain power which is so apparent 
in the life of to-day, and this is largely 
the cause of the neurotic condition of the 
race at large and the rapid increase of 
insanity, especially in the working classes. 
Insanity at one time was one of the luxuries 
and penalties of the rich, but to-day its 
ravages are manifest more fully in the 
working classes. 

My firm conviction is that with the 
amount of mental exercise that is usually 
gone through in the ordinary life of to-day, 
it is possible to get much better results 
and to largely increase the mental capacity 
or working capacity of individuals. I know 
nature is as a rule very prodigal in her 
gifts and we can afford occasionally to 
trespass upon her kindnesses, but it is un- 
wise to trespass too frequently or too 
fully. 

The great need is to learn how to take 
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control of the forces we possess so that 
they accomplish our purposes, and if the 
needs be in any attempt at development 
either of the size of the brain as a whole 
or in the direction of any particular faculty 
or power, is to know fully and clearly what 
we want to do and further how to do it. 

Because it is possible that if we have not 
a clear conception of this, our efforts may 
be productive of something else rather than 
the particular facility which we desire. 

The true secret of success, as well as 
brain development, may be summed up in 
a very short phrase, but one which will 
take a considerable amount of time to carry 
into real effect. It is “directed attention 
and persistency.” 

Directed attention will cause a larger 
supply of blood to flow to the organ needed to 
be stimulated, strengthened, and developed, 
and of course will lead to the organ by the 
force of blood, generated heat, increased 
vibration through the heat to become act- 
ive. The brain cells, revolving or moving 
at a greater pace, will also intensify the 
heat; they will also expand with the in- 
creased pressure of blood and this expansion 
will cause something to yield, so that more 
room may be had for their accommodation, 
so that, as I have previously shown, ulti- 
mately the bones of the skull will yield to 
the pressure to give room for the increased 
size and activity of this particular organ 
or organs. You will see the need for per- 
sistency in this matter, but do not make the 
mistake by cultivating the organ of firm- 
ness rather than the organ you may be 
desirous to develop, as there may be a mis- 
take made even in this particular direction. 

In order to illustrate my point, suppose 
that the organ you may desire to cultivate 
is hope. We will assume that a person has 
small hope together with large cautiousness, 
by no means a very happy combination, 
either for the person’s comfort of mind 
or physical health. Not even taking into 
consideration the effect it will have upon 
the individual with whom the person 
associates with from time to time. The 
small hope takes not only the sunshine out 
of the face, but also out of the life, and 
the cautiousness is constantly burying every 
ray of sunshine which may occasionally 
flit across one’s path. 

The natural tendency of these two organs 
is to make one miserable and to give 
one the wet blanket disposition. Because 
troubles will be met half-way, difficulties 
will be magnified and every obstacle pos- 
sible will be raised. Now to develop hope 
and suppress cautiousness will be by no 
means an easy task. But the very difficulty 
and the advantages accruing from such a 
course must act as an inspiration to the 
individual to give directed attention to 
this object and persistency to accomplish 
this purpose. 
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First there must be clearly laid down 
before one the effect of the present organi- 
zation. 

It has a tendency to dispirit, to cause 
one to think it is very little use trying, and 
then cautiousness hedges the matter around 


with so many stipulations and ties its 
warnings up with red tape to make them 
look very significant, or puts red glass in 
the windows, or panes of the lamp to 
frighten one with its associations, or is 
constantiy putting up notices, Take Notice, 
Beware, Caution, Mind, Take Care, Don’t, 
Look, Be Careful, Keep Your Eyes Open, 
Keep a Good Lookout, ete. So that it 
more than half frightens a person before 
they start. Then these cautions, constantly 
coming, pattering upon one like hailstones, 
lead one to put forth only a little effort, 
and partially paralyze what effort is put 
forth, so that one does not accomplish very 
much. This is the effect of too large 
cautiousness, especially working with small 
hope. Knowing this to be so, what remedy 
cannot we suggest and how can we bring 
the organ of hope into activity, while at 
the same time neutralizing the effect of 
the over-activity of cautiousness. We must 
have a clear conception of what we want to 
do and be as methodical and systematic 
in our efforts as possible. We have learned, 
it may be, how to discount the statements 
of some persons, having become so fully 
acquainted with their failing to magnify 
everything they do and to add to the cost 
of everything they buy and the significance 
of everything they touch. We discount 
freely, it may be even fifty per cent. or 
more. Well,so we must discount the warn- 
ing or prognostications of cautiousness, and 
take off at least that amount of the sug- 
gestions which that very active member is 
constantly throwing out. Then we need to 
brighten up hope, stir her up. Tell him to 
brush the cobwebs and dust from his eyes 
so that he may see clearly that things are 
more attractive than he has been accus- 
tomed to think and to get an interest in 
matters so that he may be more alert in the 
present and future than he has been in the 
past. It is impossible to be successful in 
the development of any organ until you 
have become interested in it, and in pro- 
portion to the amount of interest or the 
intensity of that interest, so will your suc- 
cess be. You must also encourage hope. 
Take a cheerful and hopeful view of every- 


thing. Even if you have failed to do what 
you purposed, take encouragement from 


the experience you have gained and rub 
your spectacles again so that you may see 
more clearly on your next attempt. 

Of course, small hope will need much en- 
couragement, because she is a shy, coy 
maiden, and is disposed on every little 
rebuff to step back into her shell and hide 
herself and look out on the side of failure, 
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Knowing this, you must rouse her up and 
bring her out into the fresh air again so 
that the bloom of health and strength may 
come into her cheeks, and the more fresh 
air and activity you give her the more 
robust will she become. You must be per- 
sistent and must not under any circum- 
stances give way, for ofttimes under the 
excitement that follows effort one is dis- 
posed to swing to the other side with the 
pendulum and become very despondent, and 
these extremes have a tendency to create 
very vivid impressions which have a very 
unfavorable effect upon the individual. 
But if you have only made a slight ad- 
vance, keep on, that is the right course, 
and it is bound to lead you to success in 
the end. I am aware that you will tell me 
it is easy to rive advice and not quite so 
easy to carry it out. But we are in for 


(Concluded with 


NIGHT WALK OF 


self-improvement, and, as I said before, we 
must not only work up an interest in the 
matter but we must keep that interest 
active, so that it may result in permanent 
improvement. 

When you find yourself lagging, then re- 
member what it will be to you in the future 
when you have acquired a good development 
of this organ. How it will gild your pur- 
poses and put the roseate hues upon your 
plans and charm you as you press forward. 
And then under the inspiration of such a 
view go to work and get all the pleasure 
you can from the work. To be effective you 
must of necessity love the work, not only 
for the sake of its beneficial results, and 
then the results will be even more effective, 
for such a course of procedure will produce 
a permanent trait of character which will 
be helpful to you in every phase of life. 
this number.) 


BOY OF ELEVEN 


RECTOR’S SON TRAMPED FROM MORRISTOWN TO HIS HOME IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


Got Homesick and Ran Away 


Morristown, January 16.—It now turns 
out that Christopher McConnell, the eleven- 
year-old son of Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, 
rector of All Souls’ Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, New York City, who, as told in the 
News, disappeared yesterday from the pre- 
paratory school here, in which he was en- 
tered two days ago, tramped all the way 
from this place to his home, 781 Madison 
Avenue, Manhattan, during last night. The 
arrival at his home was reported in the 
News, but it may be added that the lad was 
footsore and weary, but not at all repentant. 

Shortly after the boy was left at the school 
it was noticed that he was homesick. Yes- 
terday afternoon, while taking a walk after 
recess with a number of his schoolmates, 
he wandered away from the road and dis- 
appeared. The other boys, thinking that he 
had gone on a solitary exploring expedition, 
thought nothing of his leaving them until 
roll was called at dinner time, when his ab- 
sence was noticed. 

All night long searching parties were 
beating through the woods about the 
school. The older of the schoolboys were 
sent out to help, the local constabulary was 
pressed into service, and farmers who knew 
the hills and the woods like a book came 
and volunteered their services. 

But when daylight made the lanterns of 
the tired searchers superfluous not a trace 
had been found of the missing Christopher, 
and fresh parties started out, and some of 


them were sent to nearby towns and villages 
to get some clue to the lad’s whereabouts. 

The principal of the school called up Dr. 
McConnell on the telephone at nine o’clock 
this morning, and told him that his son had 
not been located. 

“Have you heard nothing from him in 
New York?” asked the principal, very much 
worried. 

“Nothing,” replied the doctor, “I am 
leaving the house this minute to come out 
to you and help,” and forthwith he left the 
house and started for Morristown. 

It was not ten minutes later when the 
telephone bell in the principal’s study 
tinkled. 

“This is Dr. MeConnell’s house?” a voice 
said. 

“Ten.” 

“Well, the boy got back all safe and sound. 
The doctor has started out your way. Better 
send him back.” 

The boy had appeared scarcely more than 
five minutes after his father had left the 
house. 

“Yo’ child,” said the rector’s negro ser- 
vant. “Yo’ been snoopin’ around the cor- 
ner twell yo’ pawpaw done gone away.” 

The boy’s overcoat was buttoned tightly 
about his chin. From top to toe he seemed 
extremely weary, but his hands were tucked 
away in his pockets and he laughed. 

“T got homesick, that’s all,” said the boy. 

Christopher is less than three feet tall. 
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He has light hair and blue eyes, which grew 
animated as he told his story in answer to 
the question: 

“Why did you run away ?” 

“T just didn’t like to stay there, so yes- 
terday I thought it was about time to come 
home again, where everybody loves me. I 
went walkin’ with some of the boys yester- 
day afternoon, and I thought that was a 
good time, so I went into the woods and 
walked all the way home. I walked along 
the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad, and the trains looked 
pretty. 

“Weren’t you afraid?” 

“No; what was there to be afraid of? 
Some of the boys were talking about a bear 
yesterday, but they said it wasn’t right in 
this part of Jersey. Well, I walked all night 
long, and I wasn’t afraid, but I got sleepy 
and my feet got sore. I only had five cents 
and I invested it in a loaf of bread, as I was 
getting pretty hungry, I can tell you. Then 
I began to wonder how I was going to get 
across the river. 

“IT reached Hoboken when the sun was 
coming up and I walked right through the 
station and got on to the boat. James, 
here, says that was dishonest, but I didn’t 
steal rides on any freight train. Well, then 
I walked all the way up here, and it was 
thirty miles. I got my slippers on now, 
because they’re comfortable.” 

“Do you think that you will go back to 
Morristown to school ?” 

“Say, I guess I will. But maybe things’ll 
seem better after father’s talked to me in 
the study.” 

At that moment Rey. Dr. MeConnell 
stepped through the half open door. 


THE OF 
SMOKING TOBACCO 
FECTS THE BRAIN. 


(Continued from Page 255.) 


continent. The American church 
gives one million dollars a year for the 
evangelization of the heathen, and the 
American Christians spend five million 
dollars in tobacco.—“Good Health.” 


SCIENCE 


HOW AF- 


MORPHINE AND WHISKY 
TREATMENT. 

In the “Medical Brief,” for October, 
1903, we find a notice of a sanitarium 
in Memphis, Tennessee, for the special 
treatment of morphine and whisky vic- 
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“Well, my boy!” he called heartily. 
“What a chase you’ve given us. Where 


have you been?” 

But Master McConnell, at the sound of 
the paternal voice, had disappeared into 
the shadows of the hallway. 

“I knew it would be all right,’ Dr. Me- 
Connell said. ‘I supposed he had started 
home.” 

“Are you going to take him back to the 
Morristown school?” 

Dr. McConnell seemed surprised. 

“Of course I am,” he replied. “He will 
probably go back to-morrow. I will talk 
with him for a little while, and then maybe 
he’ll feel more like going back. Oh, I won't 
say a great deal to him. I'll just talk to 
him and try to show him where he is in 
the wrong.” 

When Master McConnell heard this his 
head reappeared around the edge of the 
door. 

“I just wanted to see you again, dad,” 
he said, pleadingly. 

The stern look on the clergyman’s face 
relaxed, and with a smile he gathered the 
youngster up and carried him on into the 
house. 

The boy walked in all about thirty miles, 
and his route was along the road through 
Summit, Short Hills, and Orange, and over 
the Jersey Meadows to Hoboken. 


5 —— 
PRIZE OFFER. 

A prize of one year’s subscription to the 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for the best de- 


scription of the character of the boy given 
above. Competition closes September Ist. 


HNEALTH— Continued. 


tims, and from the indorsements of 
several physicians published with it we 
judge the treatment pursued is very 
successful in curing cases of this kind. 
The treatment pursued here, in brief, 
consists in a gradual withdrawal of the 
morphine and whisky the victim is 
using, and at the same time give active 
treatment to stimulate the action of 
the skin, kidneys, and bowels. From 
this report we copy the following: 
“During the active treatment, the 
patient perspires freely, the bowels and 
kidneys act very freely, and as a result 
the last vestige of morphine is elim- 
inated from the system. The odor that 
arises from the patient’s body, at this 
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period, is really obnoxious, and is an 
evidence that the poison is being 
thrown off through the pores of the 
skin. The active treatment is then 
discontinued and the patient is placed 
on a hypodermic or internal tonic 
treatment, and is given hot, cold, or 
vapor baths, electric or massage treat- 
ment, as may be directed. This exhil- 
arating and restorative treatment is 
continued for a period of one week and 
is then followed by a week of complete 
rest, during which time the patient is 
free from the use of medicines of all 
kinds. He now realizes that he is cured 
and that it is possible to eat and sleep 
without the aid of artificial stimula- 
tion. He has no aches or pains, and is 
consequently happy in his freedom.” 


A FACT REGARDING SCIATICA. 


R. E. L., aged forty years, an active 
business man, living as people ordi- 
narily do, was brought to the Bath 
June 2, 1904, suffering from an acute 
attack of sciatica, accompanied by 
much pain and inability to walk with- 
out assistance. He was given two 
Turkish and Roman baths each day, 
and all food was withheld. Free water 
drinking was permitted. This treat- 
ment was continued for five days, when 
he went home entirely relieved from 
pain, and able to walk wherever he 
pleased. CHas, H. Sueparp, M.D., 
81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXERCISES FOR AUGUST. 
THE MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 


The exercises for ladies which are 
given in this number are arranged ac- 
cording to temperament. Exercises for 
this temperament should be those to 
add rather than to decrease the per- 
son’s flesh and symmetry. 


A young lady who weighs one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, with a height 
of five feet six, age thirty, circumfer- 
ence of head twenty-two, height four- 
teen and one-half, length fourteen, 
should take the following exercises: 
Seated, turn the head to the right (1), 
position (2), repeat (3) (4). Turn 
head to the left (5), position (6). 
Repeat (7) (8). Keep chin steady. 
Droop the head in front as low as pos- 
sible (9), stretch the head up and 
backward (10), forward (11), back- 
ward (12). Lay the head down on 
the shouldér (13) to the right, posi- 
tion (14), repeat (15) (16). Lay the 
head down on the left shoulder (17), 
position (18). Repeat (19) and (20). 
Rotate the head to the right in a cir- 
cle (21), repeat (22); rotate the head 
to the left (23), repeat (24). 

Lie full length on the floor, arms 
crossed at the small of the back, body 
resting on the arms. Take one deep 
breath, count 25, empty the lungs 26, 
repeat 27, 28. Place the hands over the 
head 29, and take a deep breath. Empty 
the lungs and lower the arms 30, repeat 
31 and 32. Repeat after an interval of 
two minutes the whole number of 
counts, including the 32 movements, 
making 96 in all, pausing between each 
section of 32, two minutes. Repeat ex- 
ercises given in July number, and ex- 
ercise at least a quarter of an hour 
every night or morning, and keep count 
of the time given. 

Exercises for the next month will be 
for the Mental Temperament. 

A prize is offered to the one who is 
the most diligent in doing these exer- 
cises to January 1st, when a record of 
the time spent on the exercises each 
month should be totalled up and sent 
to the Editor of Physical Exercise (Cap- 
tain Jack MacDonald), Phrenological 
Journal, 24 E. 22d Street, New York 
City. 
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The truest wisdom is a resolute determination.— NAPOLEON I, 


WHAT SHALL I BECOME? 

The air just now is as full of gradu- 
ating songs, good wishes, farewells, 
etc., as the Fourth of July was of the 
smell of powder, and with all this grad- 
uation work there comes the important 
question : “What shall I become?” Even 
Presidents of Universities and Colleges 
ask themselves this important question 
concerning their boys, in whom they 
have become intensely interested dur- 
ing the last four years of their study. 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of 
the University of California; John 
Hustin Finley, President of the College 
of the City of New York; Edmund 
J. James, President of Northwest- 
ern University; Henry Smith Pritch- 
ett, President of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; William Dewitt 
Hyde, President of Bowdoin College; 
Charles Franklin Thwing, President 
of Western Reserve University; Will- 
iam H. T. Faunce, President of Brown 
University; Charles William Dab- 





ney, of the University of Tennessee; 
Charles William Elliot, President of 
Harvard University; Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, are all men who are wielding an 
immense influence over the future of 
our rising generations. They are men 
of broad sympathies, wide attainments, 
and cultured minds. Let us hope that 
they will all prove to be followers of 
Horace Mann in his far-sighted belief 
in the principles and the applied use- 
fulness of Phrenology. Among the 
many groups of students that we would 
like to illustrate these pages with, we 
have selected Rutgers Colleges this 
month, although space will not allow 
us to give the names of all the mem- 
bers recommended for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Science, nor the 
Honor Men in Classics, Science, Rhet- 
oric, Law or Mathematics. Some of the 
mementoes given at Class Day were as 
follows: A sewing-basket outfit to one 
student, with the words “To mend his 
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habits”; an alarm clock to another stu- 
dent “To keep him awake”; a bantam 
rooster, which was supposed to repre- 
sent the receiver’s “actions around col- 
lege,” a soft hat, applicable to the re- 
ceiver’s head, a live lobster to another, 
and a cow’s tail with the words “Is al- 
ways behind.” The young men are a 


Address Secretary of the American In- 
stitute, 24 E. 22d Street, New York 
City. 
THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 
The Fowler Institute commences its 


Autumn session in September. The lec- 
tures on Phrenology and kindred sub- 





RUTGERS COLLEGE GRADUATES, CLASS oF 1904. 


sterling, hurdy type, and we trust they 
will make good use of their oppor- 
tunities. 

We would advise those students who 
are anxious to make an investigation 
of their own powers of mind to take 
a Course at the American Institute of 
Phrenology, for it will save them time 
and useless expense in after life. 

The Course in Phrenology, which we 
refer to above, begins in September 
and continues to the end of October. 
The reception of students takes place 
on Wednesday evening, September 7th, 
at eight o'clock. The lectures are held 
daily after this date, with a revision 
of the week’s work on Saturday. For 
the subjects taught, inquiries should 
be made at the Institute, where all par- 
ticulars of the Course can be obtained. 


jects are given weekly. For particulars 
of which prospective students should 
write to the Secretary of the Fowler In- 
stitute, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C. 


“MAPS OF A MAN’S LIVING 
BRAIN ARE NOW MADE POS- 
SIBLE.” 

The above-quoted heading appeared 
in the “Boston Sunday Herald,” June 
12th, and with it was an explanatory 
and an illustrated article explaining 
how, by a simple apparatus, mental op- 
erations and the locations of the pow- 
ers directing them can be ascertained. 

Professor Blondlot, of Paris, has sue- 
ceeded in looking through the skull of 
a man and of seeing the workings of his 
mind by the aid of the newly discovered 
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“N”-Rays. He explains the fact that 
it is a matter perfectly simple; and says 
that the instrument employed is noth- 
ing more complicated than a small, rec- 
tangular piece of pasteboard the size of 
a playing card, one end of which is 
spread with a paste of phosphorescent 
sulphate of calcium. The substance, it 
appears, is made luminous by the rays 
of the “N” description. When such a 
card in a darkened room is applied to 
a man’s head, it does some very remark- 
able things. A person under experi- 
ment is told to talk, and he keeps on 
talking until the bit of pasteboard is 
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But this is not all. Professor Blond- 
lot has found that by passing the card 
slowly over the head, and watching the 
variation of the shine, he can outline 
with perfect accuracy, the vocal speech 
area of the brain surface. Of course 
the man must talk all the time, so as 
to keep the speech center working, else 
the card would cease to give indications. 
“As every one knows,” the article goes 
on to say, “it is the gray stuff forming 
the surface layer of the brain that does 
the thinking and controls the physical 
activities. Apparently this layer is di- 
vided up into patches, each of which has 





brought into contact with various parts 
of his cranium. It shows no change 
until a certain area on the side of the 
head is reached, when suddenly the 
luminosity of the paste becomes greatly 
increased, and why? Simply because 
this is the area of brain surface, which 


controls vocal utterance. In working, 


it gives off in a way presently to be ex- 
plained, a flood of “N”-rays, which 
causes the sulphate of calcium to shine. 





its separate function for speaking, see- 
ing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and di- 
recting the movements of the various 
muscles of the body. Chiefly by experi- 
ments on animals these patches on the 
human cerebrum have been approxi- 
mately located, but by the use of the 
sulphate-of-calcium card they can now 
be definitely outlined.” 

We shall rejoice if the “N”-rays, the 
X-rays, or any other rays, bearing a 
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letter of the alphabet, will enable scien- 
tists to see more distinctly the divisi- 
bility of the brain centers, for this is a 
point upon which a number of scien- 
tists and physiologists have differed in 
the past, and when they can prove to 
their own satisfaction what Phrenolo- 
gists have been demonstrating for the 
last hundred years, we may expect the 


time to arrive when they will accept 
the theory that the mind does not act 
as a whole, but is a conjury of powers, 
each serving a different purpose. 

We shall watch with interest what 
Professor Blondlot’s experiments prove 
in the future, and also what Professor 
Langley’s machine is capable of doing 
in explaining the wonderful “N”-Rays. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Hach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


No. 753. B. A. K., Hotchkiss, Col.—This 
baby has a remarkably well-developed or- 
ganization for one only six months old. She 
is as bright as a new button, and knows 
more than some people credit it possible for 
babies to know. She has the vital tempera- 
ment, and consequently will take things 
easy. Her neck is short, and her tempera- 
ture will rise quicker than is the case with 
children who possess a motive temperament 
and a long neck. She must be kept quiet, 
and not allowed to see much company. Let 
her amuse herself when she can get into a 
swinging baby-chair. She will entertain her- 
self by the hour if left to do so at an early 
age, and in a chair that swings from pulleys 
attached from the ceiling, and if so fastened 
in that she cannot fall out, she will thor- 
oughly enjoy herself. She has a very in- 
quiring mind, and will keep her mother busy 
talking to her all the time. She will pick 
up information with wonderful quickness. 
It would be well not to press her at school, 
for she must give her body a start before 
her mind is occupied with all kinds of study, 
and, though healthy, she must be kept so, 
and the only way to do this is to let her 
grow up in a thoroughly natural, healthy 
way. She appears to have exceptional musi- 
cal ability, and when we say musical we 
mean vocal music as well as instrumental. 
She should be able to retain what she studies 


quite readily; in fact, it will not take her 
long to study her lessons. 

She is a precious piece of humanity. 

No. 754. K. H., Indianapolis, Ind.—This 
lady’s photograph indicates that she is very 
magnetic and full of life and sociability. 
She is pleasing in her manners, social in her 
ways, companionable in her habits, and 
makes friends quite readily. She appears to 
have some dramatic and elocutionary power, 
and we think she might use it to a good 
account and entertain her friends in this 
way. She is rather too sensitive for her 
own good. She is fond of music, and should 
be quite a connoisseur of art, and be able 
to decorate, beautify, and arrange a house, 
garden, or church with great taste. She has 
a strong ambition to excel, and will do her 
best whenever she competes with others in 
any way. She could enjoy the study of 
literature, with the object of accomplishing 
something in it, although, perhaps, her 
stronger talents will show in music or the 


No. 755. E. A. H., Kalona, Iowa.—We are 
glad you have sent us two photographs, a 
front and a side view, for we can get a 
much better impression of the whole head 
than if you only sent us the front view. 
You have succeeded in securing two excel- 
lent portraits, and we congratulate both 
vou and the photographer on your success. 
The baby’s head is quite strongly developed 
in the moral group, and we think you would 
be fully justified in giving him a religious 
training, for he will naturally be inclined 
to enter the ministry and bring others to see 
their responsibilities in life in religious ways. 
We do not often find a baby ten months old 
to possess so much moral character and in- 
clination; in fact, he is exceptional in his 
development of Veneration, and he will show 
it in being highly respectful and anxious to 
maintain and call out the respect of others 
for sacred and superior subject. He has 
large Cautiousness, Causality, and Ideality, 
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and will show foresight,- anxiety for the 
future, a love for the beautiful in Nature, 
and a great thirst for knowledge. Let him 
romp and play during his early childhood, 
and be out of doors as much as possible, 
for in this way he will build up a good 
foundation for his professional duties, if he 
decides on such. Keep him a little boy as 
long as possible, for he will be inclined to 
grow old too fast. 


Norman A. Brown, Liverpool, possesses an 
active mental temperament, an aspiring 
mind, and a prudent nature; he is cautious 
in his acts, decisive in his statements, but 
is somewhat weak in self-confidence. He is 
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very thoughtful, and lives too much within 
himself. He should, get into society, and 
give others the benefit of his thoughts and 
ideas; he will not do himself justice by liv- 
ing a secluded life. He is very keen in all 
his mental operations, has a large share of 
critical acumen, and an analytical type of 
mind. He is original, studiously inclined, 
with a good general memory, but his verbal 
memory is weak. He could best cultivate 
the faculty of language by interesting him- 
self in debating classes and literary societies. 
He is very precise, discreet, tenacious in 
purpose, and cannot tolerate restraint. He 
is well adapted for secretarial work, or any 
similar position of responsibility. 





REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physivlogical science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 
“Telepathy.” Mental Telegraphic Commu- 
nication: What it is, and how it is done. 
By R. Dimsdale Stocker. Published by 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York City, and 
'L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 

This book is one of the last published on 
the subject, and is compact and condensed 
into seventy-two pages. ‘The subject itself 
is now of universal interest, and needs no 
introduction from us. The six chapters con- 
tain many points from a Phrenological stand- 
point that will appeal to our Phrenological 
friends. The writer first asks the question, 
“What is Man?” and gives us as an answer 
the reply, as follows: “His Soul-life.’” He 
next talks about man’s head-form as being 
unlike that of any other creature. He then 
explains the rationale of telepathy and what 
it means, or how psychic activity is carried 
on in various ways in distinct parts of the 
brain. He next attempts the explanation of 
the nature of the mind, and proceeds to 
examine our two distinct kinds of conscious- 
ness, the waking and the submerged. In 
Chapter IV he takes the reader along with 
him while he explains how the mind acts, 
and illustrates his subject by giving a dia- 
gram of three planes of thought, first being 
“intelligence,” the second “will, feeling, de- 
sire,” the third “the five senses,” the vibra- 
tions differing in each section. In Chapter 
V the writer explains how telepathy can be 
applied. He illustrates this phase of his sub- 





ject by showing how thought-currents pass 
from one individual to another, and he 
finally closes his subject by giving some 
notable instances of telepathic communica- 
tion. 

We are sure the book will be read with 
interest when it is known by the public. 
The price of the book is 40 cents. 


“Diagnosis from the Eye.” A _ scientitic 
essay for the public and medical profession, 
by Henry Edward Lane, M.D., with original 
illustrations, published by The Cosmos Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, Ill., L. N. Fowler & 
Co., London, price $2. The book is also 
published in the German language, and can 
be had through the same address at the 
same price. This book explains a new art 
of diagnosing disease with perfect certainty 
from the iris of the eye, and all the normal 
and abnormal conditions of the organism in 
general, and of the different organs in par- 
ticular. It gives a chart which lays before 
the reader a key to the diagnosis from the 
eye. It states that the eyes are the highest 
developed of all the organs, and from them, 
like from a foundation of rays, mind and 
soul send their light, in love and despair, 
pity and prayer; pure and impure emotions 
of the soul are reflected upon the eyes, in- 
telligible to and impressive on all. We 
therefore like to look into the eyes of our 
friends, and judge a stranger by his eyes, 
especially when evil designs are represented 
there, or the look of distress, or the piercing 
look of malice is characteristic of others. 
We have been accustomed to think of the 
eye as the mirror of the soul, but very few 
have reflected upon the fact that it is pos- 
sible to diagnose disease from the eye and 
to recognize with absolute clearness the 
physical and mental conditions of man, An 
increased value of the knowledge of the art 
of diagnosing from the eve is found in the 
fact that what applies to man applies also 
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to animals, though the shape of man’s eye is 
different from the rest of beings. 

In Chapter III the history of the diagnosis 
from the eye is explained. ‘This science, if 
it may be justly called so, was reserved for 
the revelation of the nineteenth century. It 
seems that a native of Hungary, Ignaz 
Peczely, wrote a work called “Discoveries in 
the Realms of Nature and Art of Healing,” 
in 1880. In his work he founded the theory 
that azure is the normal color of the eyes 
of the Caucasian race. He found that allo- 
pathically treated diseases darken the color 
of the eye. In 1861, as a follower of homeo- 
thy, he treated successfully his dead-sick 
mother. This case made him famous, and 
soon other patients sought his homeopathic 
advice. 

He, with other writers of Germany and 
Sweden, improved the diagnosis from the 
eye, and in the present work the writer hopes 
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to have solved and cleared away in a satis- 
factory manner all indistinctness and uncer- 
tainty of the preceding authors, and thereby 
to have perfected the diagnosis from the eye. 

In Chapter IV the color of the eye, espe- 
cially of persons who possess the blue and 
the brown eye, is explained. 

In Chapter V the key to the diagnosis of 
the eye is given. These chapters are con- 
tained in Part I. Parts IL and III contain 
the practice from the diagnosis from the eye 
and the natural method of healing, general 
precepts, the care and treatment of the child, 
epidemics, etc., and the natural healing prac- 
tice, such as the fruitarian diet, the value of 
raw food, air and sun baths, cold-water 
treatments, magnetic healing, are dilated 
upon in full. It is a book that will bear 
the light of investigation, although it will 
surprise many by its investigations. 





FIELD 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NEW YORK. 


Held at Albany June 27th and 28th. 

The gathering was a most notable one 
and, in fact, one of the most successful in 
the history of the university. The papers 
read were all excellent in character and 
a few were remarkable in the breadth of 
views expressed by the writers. One paper, 
the author of which was Charles A. Gardi- 
ner, impressed me very much, and one I 
would have wished to respond to if the op- 
portunity presented. But there were no 
discussions. Among other things said by 
Mr. Gardiner was that the principles of 
Christianity should be taught in our 
schools, as this was a Christian nation. 
But he failed to inform his hearers in what 
manner they were to be taught. It would 
have pleased me greatly to explain the prin- 
ples of phrenology in this connection and 
to show how phrenology elucidated the doc- 
trine of Christianity, and that in a manner 
that no sectarian could object to. I was 
also greatly impressed by the appearance 
of the members. They all gave evidence of 
culture, and one with the slightest amount 
of human nature would have to confess 
that the shape, even of the head, indicates 
much in regard to the habits and occupa- 
tion of an individual. 

In conclusion, I would say that I found 
some individuals that were not informed in 
regard to our Institute, or that it was 
chartered under the laws of the State of 
New York. They all manifested great in- 
terest in the matter, and from their re- 
marks I am sure much good will in time 
follow. 

Constantine F. McGuire, A.M., M.D., 

Delegate. 


NOTES. 


Dr. John L. Capen, of Philadelphia, cele- 
brated his eighty-second birthday on Mon- 
day, June 13th. This venerable philosopher 
is still actively engaged in the work, al- 
though at times greatly feeling the infirmi- 
ties of the flesh. The past winter he suffered 
from an attack of pneumonia, followed by 
a relapse, which severely taxed his vitality. 
His is a long record in connection with the 
science of Phrenology, he being a pupil of 
Mr. Butler, of Boston, in the early forties. 
He was also associated with Fowler & Wells 
and O. 8. Fowler in New York and Phila- 
delphia. We hope many years of usefulness 
yet remain his portion. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN. 


Miss Mary Kyle has arranged to take 
charge of and teach a few children during 
the summer months, for a nominal fee, at 
Dr. Ballard’s Log Cabin Camp, Lordville, 
N. Y. Special attention will be given to 
those children who are mentally weak. 

The above arrangement will commence in 
July. All communications should be sent to 
Lordville, N. Y., or particulars can be ob- 
tained from Dr. C. M. Ballard, 2 Verona 
Place, Brooklyn, by appointment. 


Professor Levi Hummel, the Phrenologist, 
has recently closed a_ series of inter- 
esting lectures on Phrenology. Profes- 
sor Hummel is no stranger in our midst, 
having lectured here many years ago 
to the utmost satisfaction of all who had 
the pleasure of hearing him. His work in 
Phrenology is endorsed by clergymen, physi- 
cians, and educators. His thorough knowl- 
edge of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Phrenology makes him a ‘peer among men in 
his calling. All who have heard Professor 
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Hummel lecture endorse him and testify to 
his deep knowledge of the science.—The 
Williamstown Times, Pa. 


Professor George Morris is lecturing in 
Portland, Ore. 

Professor G. Cozens is now lecturing at 
Crookston and other towns in North Min- 
nesota. 

Professor Levi L. Hummel has been lec- 
turing at Reinerton, Pa. 

Professor George Markley is located in 
Pittsburg. 

Professor W. G. Alexander has been lec- 
turing in Winnipeg, Canada. 

Professor M. J. Severn is located in 
Brighton, Eng., where he is lecturing and 
giving Phrenological examinations. 

We have heard from the following Phre- 
nologists who are giving examinations and 
lectures: 

C. A. Hewes, Albany, N. Y., P.H. 
Flanigan, Providence, R. I.; E. A. Bradley, 
Eagle Lake, Minn.; W. J. Cluin, Water- 
town, Wis.; J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, IIl.; 
Allen Haddock, San Francisco; John L. 
Capen, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. Mus- 
grove, Blackpool, England; M. Tope, Bow- 
erston, O.; Collin Green, Oglesby, Texas; 
H. W. Smith, Lake Preston, 8S. Dak. 

John Barrowman, class of 1903, is now 
in Glasgow, Scotland. 


—_———_ 
NOTICE. 


The first meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology will be held on Septem- 
ber 7th. Friends must keep this date in 
remembrance. 


——__e——- 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM or InITIALs, write 
your full name and address also, Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names, 


M. E., New York.—You ask how you are 
to help your little boy, who is inclined to 
stray away from home. His photograph 
shows us that his Inhabitiveness is not 
large, while his Locality is very prominently 
developed. We realize that it will be neces- 
sary for you to study the mental make-up 
of the boy, and encourage the home spirit in 
him, and bring attractions to his home, so 
as to make him forget his desire to wander 
away from his home. Talk to him about 
the development of the faculty, and in this 
way you will be able to strengthen it. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 
CAN’T FORGET WHAT HE -READS. 


Human Encyclopedia with a Photographic 
Memory. 


Datas, the human encyclopedia, held a 
reception quite recently and _ invited 
questions about all events of the world’s his- 
tory, from the birth of Adam to the last 
Suburban Handicap. A dozen men came 
primed with questions about events of the 
past, but they couldn’t stump Datas. He 
reeled out the answers so fast it made their 
heads swim. <A wag in the group thought 
he would have fun with the stranger from 
England. 

“When was Canada annexed to the United 
States?” asked the wag. 

“I don’t claim to be a prophet,” replied 
the man with the facts in his head. 

Until three years ago Datas was a stoker 
in Liverpool, and couldn’t write his name. 
He had been taught to read, though, and 
had devoured the contents of almanacs. <Ac- 
cidentally he heard two well-educated men 
disputing as to a date and set them right. 
Within five minutes one of the men made a 
proposition to the “freak” to go on the stage. 

Since then Datas has been on exhibition 
in music halls in London. Everything he 
reads makes an indelible imprint on his 
mind. He has already mortgaged his head 
to King’s College Hospital for £2,000, so 
that the formation of his brain can be stud- 
ied after his death. 

“T haven’t read everything,” says Datas, 
“and there are lots of things I don’t know. 
I only claim to remember what I have read.” 


CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS LIVED 
TWENTY YEARS WITH THE 
BLADE OF A KNIFE IN 
HIS BRAIN 


Christopher Osborn recovered conscious- 
ness in Grace Hospital to learn that a piece 
of a knife blade had been removed from his 
brain, where it had been imbedded for 
twenty years. In a quarrel with a fellow- 
workman, a score of years ago, Osborn drew 
a razor and the other man defended himself 
with a knife, stabbing Osborn in the head. 
He apparently speedily recovered from the 
wound and received a jail sentence for the 
attack on the other man. When released he 
seemed as well as ever. 

Since his release Osborn has been employed 
as gardener for .Prof. John Weir, Dean of 
the Yale Art School. On Saturday he went 
into convulsions. Dr. Marshall J. Adams 
could find no cause for his condition until 
Osborn told of his old injury. 

Osborn was taken to Grace Hospital and 
his skull opened. A section as large as a 
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nickel was cut away and clinging to it was 
a piece of a knife blade an inch long, which 
had penetrated the brain half an inch. Dr. 
Adams, describing the operation, said: 

“TI first made a triangular incision in the 
scalp, laying bare the skull four or five 
inches, and then began a search over the 
motor area for the cause of trouble. This 
I found in a small protuberance of some 
foreign substance, which developed into the 
broken blade of a knife. I performed the 
operation of trepanning, taking out a sec- 
tion of the skull together with the knife 
blade, which had entered the substance of 
the brain and had become encysted. Evi- 
dently the blade had become rusted and had 
set up an inflammatory action until it had 
produced presssure enough to produce com- 
plete paralysis of the left side, arm, leg, and 
trunk. 

“The convulsions decreased in violence 
within twenty minutes after the operation 
and are gradually wearing off. The paraly- 
sis will also gradually disappear.” 

“And how do you account for the fact 
that the man has lived through all these 
years ?” 

“IT cannot account for it,” replied Dr. 
Adams. “It is one of the most remarka- 
ble cases that has ever come under my no- 
tice. That the man was not instantly 
killed was due to the fact that the blade 
did not penetrate a nerve center, but his 
subsequent life is most wonderful.” 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF FOX 
TERRIERS. 


A lover of dogs cites two instances of 
unusual canine intelligence noticed dur- 
his recent travels abroad. When in the 
Netherlands, a little fox terrier belonging 
to one of the customs officials at the Hook 
of Holland, trotted down regularly every 
morning to meet the boat. When the 
baggage was deposited for the necessary 
examination this small self-appointed in- 
spector would sniff inquiringly at each 
piece, and never failed to detect cigars or 
odorous dutiable goods, no matter how 
cleverly concealed. Another dog who had 
also taken upon himself a duty which he 
performs more or less effectively was en- 
countered at Portsmouth, England. This 
one, also a fox terrier, catches the rope 
thrown over from the Isle of Wight boats 
and carries it to the man whose duty it is 
to make it fast to the wharf. The dog 
patrol, which is a regular department of 
the police force of Ghent, Belgium, is an 
old story, and the enthusiasm as to the 
intelligence of these animals prophesies 
the day when canny canines will be a 
chief factor in the daily life of civilized 
peoples. 


SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


So long as we love we serve; so long as 
we are loved by others I would almost say 
that we are indispensable; and no man is 
useless while he has a friend.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


God reads our character in our prayers. 
What we love best, what we covet most, 
that gives the key to our hearts.—T. L. 
Cuyler. 


On the steep hill of Difficulty, in the 
Valley of the Shadow, amid the crash of 
the universe smitten into indistinguishable 
ruin, “Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.”—Canon 
Farrar. 


Every kindness done to others in our 
daily walk, every attempt to make others 
happy, every prejudice overcome, is a step 
nearer the life of Christ—Dean Stanley. 


Let us no longer cheat our consciences 
by talking of filthy lucre. Money may 
always be a beautiful thing. It is we who. 
make it grimy.—J. M. Barrie. 


FAILED TO RECOGNIZE IT. 


“He sent a copy of his dialect story 
down into the country where he studied 
the dialect.” 

“And did it make the natives angry?” 

“Oh, no; they couldn’t understand it.” 

—Chicago Post. 


THE FIRST FRUITS. 


Poet—This little poem is all my own. 
It is my first, and I worked hard. 

Editor—Indeed? I wouldn’t be so 
cruel as to take it from you then. Good- 
day.—Talks and Tales. 


NOT IN HIS CASE. 


“I should think a circulating library 
would pay in this town,” remarked the 
stranger. 

“It didn’t pay me,” said the Kansas 
man. “I owned a bookstore here once, 
and when a tornado came along one day 
and put the books in circulation it broke 
me up.”—Chicago Tribune. 


HOW SHE TRIUMPHED. 


La Montt—So Mrs. Pearlpen wrote 
poetry for two years without getting a 
line accepted? I should think she would 
be terribly discouraged. 

La Moyne—Not a bit. She took all the 
rejection slips and papered a room. Now 
she is known as the most bizarre woman 
in town.—The Scroll. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“Human Nature.”—San Francisco, Cal.— 
Mr. Haddock is the enterprising editor of 
this monthly, and is wide awake to what is 
going on around him. We quote a humorous 
allusion to “The Danger of Being Alive” in 
another part of our paper: 

“Health, Physical Culture, and Hygiene” 
—New York—has an article on “Athletics 
at Wellesley College,” by C. Gilbert Percival, 
in which he says: “Wellesley has her annual 
field day, in which the students will compete 
in basket-ball, tennis, golf, hockey, hurdling, 
and relay racing. Class champions in each 
of these departments will be evolved as the 
result of the competition. Now that Welles- 
ley has commenced this athletic work we 
may expect that other colleges will follow 
her lead.” 

“Vaccination”—Terre Haute, 
tains an article on “Sanitation, 
Preventive,” by F. A. Cargill, M.D. 


Ind.—Con- 
the Best 
This 





and other articles will go far to prove that 
vaccination is a doubtful preventive to dis- 
ease, 

“The Pacific Medical Journal.”—San Fran- 
cisco, Cal——“The Medical Profession in a 
Civilized Century,” is the name of an article 
by B. M. Jackson, M.D., which is caleulated 
to do much good. On page 379 there is a 
short article on “The Classification of ‘tem- 
peraments.” We wish our medical brethren 
would look into the modern classification of 
this subject, which they would find to be an 
advance on the old. 

“New York Magazine of Mysteries.”—New 
York.—In the July number there is an ar- 
ticle on “To Make Life Brighter,” by Will- 
iam E. Towne. It is an article that will do 
much to make our character brighter and 
more helpful. 

“Christian Work and Evangelist’”—New 
York—has an important article on “Can the 
Modern Man be a Christ Man?” by William 
Elliot Griffs, D.D. This is a question which 
our student boys and girls are asking to-day, 
and it is a question that every young per- 
son ought to conscientiously answer for him- 
self. 

“Medical Talk.””—Columbus, O.— This 
magazine beats every one that we have seen 
for its short and interesting articles. ‘There 
is something for everyone, and therefore it 
ought to be of universal benefit. 

“Our Dumb Animals”—Boston, Mass.— 
has always some interesting pictures of ani- 
mals and much interesting literature on the 
humanity and inhumanity meted out to ani- 
mals. Let us all see if we cannot do some- 
thing for the dear dumb animals this sum- 
mer. The heat often tries them, and many 
people are inconsiderate of their wants. 

“The Pittsburg Christian Advocate”—con- 
tains a number of interesting articles on re- 
ligious subjects which will be eagerly read 
by all home-makers. 

“The Literary Digest”—New York—con- 
tains an article on “The Mind of a Monkey.” 
Some experiments have been made on ani- 
mals, and these are explained. 

“The Club Woman”—New York—has al- 
ways something bright and interesting of 
what is going on in clubdom. 
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“Everywhere.”—Brooklyn, N. Y.—the edi- 
tor, Will Carlton, has two interesting poems 
on the opening pages—(1) “Our Message out 
of the Sky,” (2) “The Coming of the King.” 

“Good Health.” — Battle Creek, Mich.— 
“Shall we Follow the Dog or the Chimpan- 
zee in Eating?” is an article in a recent num- 
ber, by J. F. Morse, M.D. “A Short History 
of the English Vegetarian Movement” is an 
article given by Albert Broadbent, F.S.8. 

“Human Culture,” Chicago; “Review of 
Reviews,” New York; “The Popular Phre- 
nologist,” London; “Mind,” New York; 
“Suggestion,” Chicago; “Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine,’ Philadelphia, and others, will be no- 
ticed in our next issue. 





PUBLISHERY’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Memory and _ Intellectual Improve- 
ment.” Applied to self-education and 
juvenile instruction. American edition; il- 
lustrated. By Professor O. 8S. Fowler. 
Price, $1. Fowler’s Memory goes to the 
root of the subject, and no late work ap- 
proaches it in value. 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M.D.” By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. This work prepared at 
the desire of and with the co-operation of 
Mrs. Dio Lewis. 

“The Handbook for Home Improvement.” 
Comprising how to write, how to talk, how 
to behave, and how to do business. Com- 
plete in one volume; 600 pages. Price, $2. 

“The Emphatic Diaglott.” Containing 
the original Greek text of the new Testa- 
ment, with an interlineary word-for-word 
English translation. By B. Wilson. 884 
pages. Price, cloth, bevel edge, $4. 

“Systematic Memory; or, How to Make 
a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better.” By T. Maclaren. Enlarged and 
improved edition. Price, 60 cents. 

“How to Improve the Memory.” By G. 
H. J. Dutton. Illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for In- 
temperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. Price, 
by mail, 30 cents. 

“How to Strengthen the Memory; or, 
Natural and Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, $1. Success in life depends largely 
on never forgetting. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Devolop- 
ment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty of 
Complexion, with Rules for Diet and Bath- 
ing, and a Series of Improved Physical Ex- 
ercises. By William Milo, of London. 23 
illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 
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“The Diet Cure.” By T. L. Nichols, M.D. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

“Science of Life,” $3; by O. S. Fow- 
ler. For centuries the world has endeavy- 
ored to solve the vexed problem of the 
mutual relations of the sexes, but thou- 
sands of the wisest of men and women have 
abandoned the effort in despair. It was 
reserved for the present century to throw 
the greatest amount of light upon the sub- 
ject that it has ever received, and at the 
present day men and women hold a truer 
position toward each other than they have 
ever before occupied. Each year adds to 
our store of information on the subject, 
corrects errors, reforms abuses, and places 
social life on a higher and nobler basis. 

The most valuable contribution to this 
subject is the present work, from the pen of 
Professor O. 8S. Fowler, who was acknowl- 
edged by all classes as one of the most dis- 
tinguished exponents. 

“ Edeology.” A Treatise on Generative 
Life. By Sydney Barrington Elliot, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. “AEdeology, though quite new, 
has already become famous. Whole pages 
in many of the largest daily papers, and 
several pages in leading journals have been 
devoted to it. It is most highly recom- 
mended by the press, eminent physicians, 
ministers, and prominent people of all call- 
ings. It is the most authoritative and 
valuable book on pre-natal influence ever 
published. It should be carefully read by 
every thinking man and woman. We 
strongly recommend it.”—Medical Brief. 

“The Human Face,” by R. D. Stocker, 
50 cents, has reached a second edition. It 
is a very able text-book on the character 
of the face, and gives a series of rules to 
the beginner, some of which we quote: “In 
the first place, always estimate the pre- 
dominant temperament of the subject and 
then observe in how great a degree the 
other temperaments are represented. Then 
regard the contours of the head and fore- 
head, and the lips and jaw, noticing whether 
the will, the intellect, or the passions domi- 
nate character,” etc., ete. 

“Transmission,” by Georgiana B. Kirby, 
50 cents, is full of valuable suggestions, 
and contains many valuable thoughts which 
might profitably be pondered over whilst 
enjoying the vacation period. It has been 
clearly demonstrated in these modern days 
that nothing is to be had without paying 
the full price. Thus the satisfaction and 
joys of parentage can only be had by the 
study of, and obedience to, natural and 
spiritual law at the cost of much effort, 
self-denial, and self-control. It has been 
proved that woman has the large balance of 
power in the formation of character. 

“Psychology, the Cultivation of the Mind 
and Will,” by Frank H. Randall, price, 


$1.25. 
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What is a Phrenological Examination? is 
asked occasionally by those who are not ac- 
quainted with the claims of Phrenology and 
the method of applying it to the living sub- 
ject. The purpose of a Phrenological Exam- 
ination is to study the temperament, or consti- 
tution in relation to health, talent, and char- 
acter, and how the different vital organs are 
developed and act with each other in the pro- 
motion of physical and mental harmony and 
power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament gives it ; then 
the developments of the different Groups of 
Organs ; those of intellect, perception, mem- 
ory, reason ; those of force and energy ; those 
that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, 
taste, refinement ; those that give aspiration, 
pride, self-reliance, ambition; those that give 
social power and affection; and not least, 
though last, the strength and tendency of the 
moral sentiments. 


Accidents and Emergencies: a Guide 
Containing Directions for the Treatment in 
Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, Disloca- 
tions, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, 
Choking, Poison, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drown- 
ing, ete. By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions by R. T. Trall, M.D., 32 illustra- 
tions. New and revised edition. Price, pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure 
by the Swedish Movement Cure. With Di- 
rections for its Home Application. By 
David Wark, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


“Improved Phrenological Bust.” With 
upward of 100 divisions. In chinaware, 
large size. $5, net. In this bust the 
Phrenological organs are subdivided to 
indicate the various phases of action 
which many of them assume. It is hand- 
somely modeled and beautiful as well as 
instructive. Sent only by express at ex- 
pense of purchaser. 


“ A Lucky Waif.” A story for mothers 
of home and school-life. By Ellen Ek. Ken- 
yon. 299 pages. Price, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


“ Physiognomy Made Easy,” by Anna T. 
Oppenheim, is fully illustrated by orig- 
inal drawings, which give the student 
ample facilities for studying this science 
of physiognomy. Price, 50 cents. 

The Phrenological Annual and Register 
issued on January 1, 1904, price, 25 cents. 
Besides the usual field-notes and items of 
interest, there are papers by Miss Doll, 
Mr. Drowatzky, Mrs. Dr. Smith, Mr. De 
Lancey Allen, Mr. W. Rockwell Kent, and 
Miss Adina Minott—students of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. 

Marriage: Its Histories and Ceremonies. 
By L. N. Fowler. With a Phrenological 
and Physiological exposition of the fune- 
tions for Happy Marriages. Twenty-second 
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edition. 12mo, 216 pages. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1. The first sixty-nine pages of this 
work are devoted to the History of Mar- 
riage and to a description of the various 
methods and customs which different na- 
tions and tribes from the commencement of 
the world to the present time have adopted 
to gratify their sexual nature, with sug- 
gestions in relation to those qualities which 
should and those which should not exist in 
husband and wife, ete. 

The Natural Cure. Consumption, Consti- 
pation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, “Colds” (Fevers), ete. How Sick- 
ness Originates and How to Prevent It. A 
Health Manual for the People. By C. E. 
Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

How to Feed the Baby to Make It Healthy 
and Happy: With Health Hints. By C. E. 
Page, M.D. Sixth edition revised. 168 
pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Life of Dr. Gall,” by J. A. Fowler, con- 
tains an examination of his skull which 
she made when on a visit to the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, Jardin.des Plantes, Paris, 
and also a portrait of Dr. Gall’s grave, 
Pére La Chaise, and the Anthropological 
Institute. 

“Success and Power, and How to Attain 
It; Natural Sciences, Wisdom, Religion, 
Soul, Mind, and Body; Human Nature, and 
Its Culture, Founded on the Astrologic and 
Psychologie Principles and Finally Ex- 
pressed Through Phrenology and _ Physi- 
ology,” by W. Rockwell Kent, <A.M., 
A.S8.D., Ph.D. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Art of Living Long, a New and 
Improved English Version of the Treatise 
of the Celebrated Venetian Centenarian Louis 
Cornaro, with Essays by Joseph Addison, 
Lord Bacon, and Sir William Temple. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

“Fruit and Bread.” A Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gustave Schlickeysen, 
Translated from the German by M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. In addition, it also contains 
a complete and radical cure for intemper- 
ance by the use of a vegetable and fruit 
diet. By Charles O. Groom Napier, F.R.S. 
250 pages. Price by mail, $1. 

“Chastity: Its Physical, Intellectual and 
Moral Advantages.” By Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook. Price by mail, cloth, $1. 

“The Hygienic Treatment of Consump- 
tion,” by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Cloth, 
price by mail, $1. “We have not for 
years had the privilege of reading a book 
more thoroughly helpful, truthful, scien- 
tific, and yet clearer and simpler in lan- 
guage than this latest work of this author. 
The directions which he gives are easily 
followed; his analysis of causes leading to 
pulmonary troubles is intelligible to every 
layman; the incidents that illustrate his 
points and discussions are interesting and 
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valuable. In short, it is a book which not 
only every physician but every head of a 
family should possess.”—Public Opinion. 

“Aids to Family Government; or, The 
Art of Rearing and Managing Children Ac- 
cording to Froebel and the Kindergarten 
Method.” By Mrs. Bertha Meyer. Trans- 
lated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. One hun- 
dred hints and suggestions to parents con- 
cerning family government, by the trans- 
lator; the Rights of Children, by Herbert 
Spencer. Price, cloth, $1. “We have 
here a book of uncommon and permanent 
value which every woman, every mother, 
should be acquainted with. In each chap- 
ter the author handles her subject in rich 
and skillful language, with much acuteness 
and extraordinary technical knowledge, 
showing with great clearness the deficiencies 
in the care and training of children, both in 
sickness and health, and gives an abun- 
dance of most valuable hints, practical di- 
rections, and excellent counsel. It is a 
book worthy to be ranked with the best 
that have ever been written concerning the 
training of children.”—Bazar. 


“How to Grow Handsome.” By D. H. 
Jacques; $1. We hold that it is every 
woman’s duty to be as beautiful as_pos- 
sible. Nature intended that she should be 
the fair sex. One of woman’s aims in life 
should be to cultivate the beauty, be it 
little or much, that nature has endowed 
her with. In doing this she increases her 
power for good in the world. Emerson 
says: “A beautiful woman is a practical 
poet, teaching her savage mate, planting 
tenderness, hope, and eloquence in all whom 
she approaches.” Read “How to Grow 
Handsome.” 


“New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter ;” as manifested in Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in the Hu- 


man Face Divine. By Samuel R. Wells. A 
comprehensive, thorough, and __ practical 
work, in which all that is known on the 
subject is systematized, explained, illus- 
trated, and applied. Physiognomy is shown 
to be no mere fanciful speculation, but a 
consistent and well-considered system of 
character-reading, based on the established 
truths of Physiology and Phrenology, and 
confirmed by Ethnology, as well as by the 
peculiarities of individuals. It is no 
abstraction, but something to be made use- 
ful; something to be practiced by every- 
body and in all places, and made an efficient 
help in that noblest of all studies—Man. It 
is readily understood and as readily applied. 
Price, $3. 

“Water Cure in Chronic Diseases.” By 
James Manby Gully, M.D. New edition, 


[ August 


12mo; extra cloth; price, $1.50. Mrs. S. 
E. D. Thompson, Lee, N. H., says: “I can- 
not well express my gratitude for the benefit 
I have received from the book and its au- 
thor’s personal counsel. Condemned to die, 
I am now well. It is truly wonderful how 
the power of resting is increased under the 
influence of the regimen prescribed. I have 
distributed many copies of this book, and 
have known of a life-long asthmatic cured, 
biliousness removed, perennial hay-fever ban- 
ished for good, and other wonderful changes 
wrought, by means of the regimen formu- 
lated in ‘Natural Cure.’ A friend remarked: 
‘It is full of encouragement for those who 
wish to live in clean bodies.’ Another said: 
‘It has proved to me that I have been com- 
mitting slow suicide.’ ” 


“Science of a New Life.” By John 
Cowan, M.D. A book well worth possess- 
ing by every thoughtful man and woman. 
“The Science of a New Life,’ has received 
the highest testimonials and commendations 
from the leading medical and religious crit- 
ics; has been heartily indorsed by all the 
leading philanthropists, and recommended to 
every well-wisher of the human race. To 
all who are married, or are contemplating 
marriage, it will give information worth 
hundreds of dollars, besides conferring a 
lasting benefit not only upon them, but upon 
their children. Every thinking man and 
woman should study this work. 


“Digestion and Dyspepsia.” A complete 
explanation of the physiology of the digestive 
processes, with the symptoms and treatment 
of Dyspepsia and other disorders of the diges- 
tive organs. Illustrated. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. Bound in muslin; price, $1. By far 
the best work on the subject ever published. 
With fifty illustrations, showing with all 
possible fullness every process of diges- 
tion, and giving all the causes, and direc- 
tions for treatment of dyspepsia, a disorder 
which, in its various forms, is the cause of 
nearly all the diseases from which the 
human race is suffering. 


The next session of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology commences the first 
Wednesday in September. For further par- 
ticulars apply to the Secretary, care of Fow- 
ler & Wells Co., 24 East 22d Street, New 
York. 


“T have great confidence in Phrenology 
and the scope it covers, and am of the opin- 
ion that much good can be accomplished 
for humanity if more people would read 
it and practice its tenets.” 

E. T. J. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 


1904 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1.00, 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on te gd 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of 9ne hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubte dly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5.00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

Tuomas A. and WILLIAM HyDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 





Express Address Name 





Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., na York 


Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
for which I enclose $13.00. 


Post Office 


State 











S ADVERTISEMENTS ~ 


The .§) Owl 


is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 
who want to reach the best class of readers 
and purchasers in the great Middle West 
and Southwesteffectively. A limited amount 
of space can be secured in its columns for 
the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made. 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 


213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 











(= A new bookstore stock for exchange 
for an improved farm in New England, near 
sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 





Reinhold’s Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


At 825 Grove St., San Francisco, Cal., the ‘‘City of Roses,” 
in ‘*The Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat. 
In August, 1901, we publicly suggested that a committee 
select test cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, sub- 
ject to a ForFerrure or $1,000. e relieve all usually 
deemed incurable. No drugs, no knife. Room, board, and 
treatment, p. 4 weeks, $78; p 12 weeks, $198. Dr. Rein- 

r’ 


hold’s Book, “Nature vs. ugs,”” 560 PP. 5 illustrated, 
$2.50; ‘Facial Diagnosis,”’ illustrated, $2; ‘* Cure of Con- 
sumption,” $3; ‘‘ Our Methods of Cure,” 75 cente. 


| YOUR CHARACTER 





Personality and Future 
will be read from Bol 
hanawriting on receipt of 1 2c. 


HENRY RICE, Craphologist 
1927 Madison Avenue, New York 


A New Poster 


Size, 19x 24 inches 
Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 

















Send 5 anne in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenological Magazine 





50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St... NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 





EVERY HOME NEEDS THE 


Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It hasa Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read ‘“‘A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,’ 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUTIAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 





Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





NO TWO HEADS ARE| HOW TO STUDY 


EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 





Outline Profiles of difierent shaped Heads. 


‘. Aiomentins Tt 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip Il, of Spain, a tyrant. 





Phrenological Bxaminations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak. points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


ust starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
i Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 
Parents will be shown how 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 


intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 





STRANGERS 


Temperament 
Face and Head 


By NELSON SIZER 
Cloth, $1.50 


NEW departure in “Character 
Study.” Brain: its structure 
and uses. The skull and its 

relation to the brain. Skull made 
thin by brain activity. A new facial 
angle. Temperament: its influence 
on character. Benefactors of man- 
kind. Literary and business success. 
Talent and culture. Varied and 
peculiar organizations. Great his- 
toric characters. Capacity and 
culture. Child culture. Character 
studies of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. 
Tracy, etc. Profession of Law, 
Science, Ministry, etc., etc. 8vo, 


368 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 
315 ILLUSTRATIONS 


** Mr. Sizer has made a | ‘* Possesses real interest 
book which will find wide | to students of human char- 
reading.”— N.Y. World. | acter.” — Philadelphia 
Call. 





‘* He presents man in so 
many and such varied lights ‘* The study of tempera- 
that all that he says isinter- | ment is exhaustive and a 
esting.’ —N. Y. Times. notable addition to liter- 

ature of human physiol- 
; ogy.”’ — Columbus, 0O., 

Dispatch. 

‘‘Furnishes helpful hints 


to deal with strangers.’’— 
Spring field, Mass., Union, 


** Remarkable for sim- 
plicity and force,""—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


‘*The work is specially 
interesting in its character 
studies, most of whom are 
people eminent in their ‘*Eminently practical in 
individual spheres.’’— | its teachings.’’— Chatta- 


Evangelical Messenger. nooga Daily News. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware “Ww ater Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, Norra Water Gap, Monroe Co., Pa, 
CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. EASTON, PA. 


Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects. | ihiciict as teaeeite: atgttinns. Oc Waeda ati: aeaive% 
y Ss, . ardians, © nds whe e to 
Correspondence solicited. | place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 











H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. furnished home where they can receive good care, and 

; = a | Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 

‘ Ww e Thousands of men and women | arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
MSS. ANTED ° the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 





have undeveloped talent tor 
writing stories, poems, sketches, etc. We criticise, edit, and put 
literary’matter in shape for publication. Send any manuscript of 


"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


not more than 4,000 wor Is, and 50 cents (silver) for our work and ———— 











trouble ; we guarantee a market for everything of merit. No atten- 
tion paid to postal cards and curiosity seekers. We are ‘on the J. M. FITZGERALD 
Square’ and mean business. Address Phrenologist 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE More than 2,000 Chicago references 
515 Sixth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Suite 1405-8 
MAZDAZNAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DIETETICS 8 Sees Sees, Soren 
AND HOME COOK BOOK Send for Pamphiet 











Cooked and Uncooked Foods 


What to Eat and How to Eat it 

Pick out what’s best ; Nature will do the rest. ar oin 
Send us your name and address, and we will send you our descripe 

tive literature free with a sample copy of our magazine, THE 


MAZDAZNAN, a monthly magazine of Modern “Thought for 
Mental and Physical Development. 


THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8016-18,Lake Park Avenue, Dept. 8, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHILDREN 
TEETHING 


Mrs. Winslow’s over PITY YEARS 
onsen Syrup Ba re 


n be kept on Dixon’s American Graobion ite 
Pencils without breaking off every m 
They write smoothest and last longest. Ask oo 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Cco., Jersey City, A.J. 
FREE to F. A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 


wav, New York City. 
WIN D cout C, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRHEA. , =~ WE QUAINT JYJAGAZINE 


Sold by con® in every part of the +5 ODD, QUEER AND CURIOUS 


world. Unusual Stories, Quaint Happenings, 
Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise- 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. red ments, Fortunate and Unfortunate Days 
Ps of each month, carefully prepared 


" 4 AN EXPERT ASTROLOGER. 
23 he magazine is profusely illustrated 
4 & with half-tone pictures of peculiar things, 


ple, places, curious and comical situa- 
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te, 
is a practical home magazine devoted for wi high LIBERAL RIZES ARE GIVEN 
to suggestive therapeutics, hypnotism, very 2A RLY subscriber is given 
psychic research, and the application of AN ASTROLOCICAL 
the principles of the New Psychology for DELINEATION FREE 
health, happiness, and snecess. Not a ready printed affair, but one made expressly for 
TEN CENTS A Copy. $1.00 PER YEAR p Crna Cpls OT ig py RE ae 
° . a Six mon s 
Foreign, 6 shillings Positively no free copies. TRIAL TRIP 10 CTS. 
Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal. Send your QUAINT PUBLISHING Co, 


——s friend’s name also. Room 22, 7 St. Paul Street, Boston, Maas. 
SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D.,C.M. A New Design in Callipers 





Editor a These are used for measuring heads in various ways, 

SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. as from the opening of the ear to the location of any 

4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. given organ, also the width or length of the head. 
OFFICE OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL J PRICE, $2.50 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —-..-|#itm 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per 
somal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
hs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taker 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head, 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings otf the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and sead your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes, 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 








Price, $5.00. Express 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 


teaches new and powerful system 
of self-culture, mind-training, self- 
Sot IA i ISM | help, and physical, intuitional,and 
emotional development; gives key to many mysteries and 


powers, also secrets of personal influence, inspiration, mastery, 

achievement, happiness, and self-expression; based on important, 

° © riginal, scientific d plains cau of life, creation, sex 

orig ai, SC c discovery; explains cz ise ¢ ife,c a on, Sex, 

CREAT EST AG E of HISTORY | heredity, destiny, attraction, human and cosmical evolution, social- 

ism, sleep, insanity, death, after-death states, reincarnation, im- 

Study it by Correspondence mortality—in fact shows how life’s laws unfold within man and 

a ¢. . : . throughout nat ; distinctively Emersonian; intensely prac- 
Three Dollars for ten weeks’ instruction ; Five Dollars | ieak: bclstat, ens latenssting.. Published, ¢ paella in aero 
for one year. Address American Socialist College, with special helps, and 832 test-questions for review. Sent any- 














209 Sedgwick Building, Wichita, Kansas. where, postpaid, ‘on approval,” for $1.00 down and $1.00 monthly 
for twelve months. Send to Ernest Yates Loomis, Inwood, N.Y. City 
The Pittsburg, Pa, The World’s New Thought Journal 
NOW 


Ch ristian Advocate A Journal of Affirmation. HENRY HARRISON 


BROWN, Editor. $1.00 per year. 


now claims a circulation of over thirty- With the nipeogen ng) age and Science of 
two thousand, and is unexcelled as an ad- | Health, $1.50 per year. his offer holds good for 
vertising medium. It is a large 32-page | six months. 

paper, and is furnished at the low price of | FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

$1.00 per year. Sample copies free. 24 East 22d Street New York 





“The Diagnosis from the Eye” 


By H. E. LANE, M.D. 


This is a most remarkable book —the result of years of careful observation and 
research. 
It deals with the wonderful discovery that morbid changes going on in the system are 
reflected in corresponding parts of the iris of the eye. 
It enables everybody to make a reliable diagnosis of his physical condition, to designate 
not only the immediately affected, but also the weakest organs of the body. 
It unmistakingly reveals the injurious influence of drugs, vaccinations, operations, etc., 
upon the system. 
It confirms the natural method of healing by sunlight, air, water, exercise, rest, and 
proper diet as fully explained in the book. 
«The book is the work of a most intelligent mind, one intent on the 
acquisition of truth and untiring in its research therefor. It is a wonder- 
fully interesting piece of writing. put into a shape admirably adapted to 
making the subject clear to all who read.’”’—Boston /deas. 
156 large pages, 70 original illustrations; neatly bound in cloth; sent prepaid on 
receipt of price, $2.00. 


THE FOUNDATION A Guide to Health, Wealth, 


eed Freoegemi 33 3: % t 3: 
OF ALL REFORM By oTTO CARQUE 


is a most helpful, instructive, and highly interesting treatise on the diet question, eluci- 
dating many points hitherto neglected in dealing with this important problem. It con- 
tains the following chapters : 
1. Man’s Position in Nature 3. The Raw Food Question 
2. Chemistry and Physiology of Nutrition 4. The Superiority of the Frutarian’Diet 
5. Diet-Reform, the Ultimate Solution of the Social and Economical Problems 
6. The Ethics of Diet Reform 


The book contains 100 pages, complete analysis of 40 food-products, raw food dietary for one week, and 
many other valuable features. CLOTH, PREPAID, s50cts. PAPER, 25 cts. Circulars PREE. 


KOSMOS PUBLISHING CO., Suite 10, 765 N.Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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The Walter Sanitariu 


The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 


Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. 





YOU CAN’T BE SICK 


in body, mind, or spirit when once you've read and 
realized ** Return to Nature.” I don’t know another 
book in the world that solves the whole health question 
so conspicuously as this one does ; and a part of my busi- 
ness is handling the World’s best literature on Health, 
Success, and appiness, Of course you’ve outgrown 
drugs. Perhaps you've followed some one or more 
branches of the Nature Cure: Raw Food, Hydropathy, 
Massage, Physical Culture, or Suggestion. You certainly 
believe more or less in the Nature Cure. So I want to tell 
yousomething. ‘*‘Return te Nature”’ is as far 
ahead of Nature Cure as Nature Cure is in 
advance of Drugs. It unfolds a system of home 
treatment that is absolutely unique—in its simplicity, 
economy, cortainty, safety, and delight. You'll be hap- 

pier—not merely heal thier—from the very first trial. 

Your doubts, your cares, your worries—as well as your ail- 
ments—will ‘simply melt away, never to reappear. I 
know, because we’re proving it wherever ‘‘ Return to 
Nature” is being tried. I’d like to be more explicit, but 
there isn’t space. A little circular tells just what _— 
why and how “ Return to Nature” regenerates. m’t 
you ask for it? Astamp brings it. The book costs $2. 00 
- 

Anybody interested 10 cents’ worth would receive 
seve cal bits of Health literature—including a copy of my 
magazine, with a catalogue of delicious Foods, inspiring 
Books, and the like. I hope you’re that body. 





BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
124 East 50th St., 





New York City | 2711 Franklin Avenue 


Illustrated booklet, 


TELEPATHY ~ 


Mental Telegraphic Communication; 
What it is, and how it is done 


By R. DIMSADALE STOCKER 


‘* The conclusion seems to be irresistible, 
that the fine senses do not exhaust the means 
by which knowledge may enter the mind ; in 
other words, the investigator seems to be 
driven to the conclusion that thought trans- 
ference must now be included among scien- 
tifically proved facts."—Ep. BENNETT in the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Price, 40 Cents 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, + NEW YORK 


WA N TE D Men and women to join 

The Altruist Commu- 
nity, in and near St. Louis, which provides 
a permanent home and employment for its 
members. Send for its monthly paper, 
10 cents a year—sample copy free. 


Address THE ALTRUIST 
St. Louis, Mo. 





We make a 


Human Nature, one year $o.50 

Now, - 

Suggestion, 

New Physiognomy 

Hydropathic Encyclopedia 

Creative and Sexual Science 

How to Teach 

Choice of Pursuits 

Webster Dictionary, full sheep bind- 
ing, Dennison’s Patent Index, New 
Census Edition 

How Nature Cures 

Fruits and Farinacea 

Wediock 

Psychic Life and Laws 

Talks to My Patients 

The Chairman's Guide 

Concerning Marriage 

The Applause Reciter 

Athletics of To-day 

Speeches and Toasts .50 

The Secret of Good Health .50 

The Book of Stitches +50 

Gentle Art of Good Talking .50 

What Shall I Say -50 

Recitations Comic and Otherwise .50 
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special offerto NEW Subscribers 
subscriptions to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Old subscribers sending a new subscriber will be allowed 25c. off their renewals 


until Dec. 1, 1904, 
for twelve-months’ 


$1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
2.90 


with Phrenological Journal 
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To 

Old and New : ; 

Subscribers © 1 ae 

Alike — Wy 
One Year’s Subscription to ¢ * 

The Phrenological Journal 


Ns 
and 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


(as described) 
CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID 


Both for $2.50 


This Dictionary contains every 

word found in the original 

Webster, besides an appendix xy“ 

of 10,000 words, a dictionary [MvWAUNTe rng 

of biography, synonyms and FCCC WORDS. 
antonyms, noms de plume, [AMI ewwimendmned 
foreign phrases, abbreviations, RQ LU onaaais 
familiar allusions, musical “ABBREVIATIONS &¢ 
terms, dictionary of mythology, a 

heroes of prose and poetry, 

modern geographical names, 

Latin proper nouns, etc. 


THIS IS A GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 2 Z 1,540 Pages, 1,500 Illustra- 


tions. Full Library Sheep 
The Phrenological Journal “ Binding. Dennison’s Patent Index. Size 
New York City, N. Y. 4x9xIoinches. Weight, 8 pounds. 
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Boger Institute of Scientific Phrenology 


PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
Prepares Men and Women for Practice of SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGY 





We now have an up-to-date, scientific school, with facilities unsurpassed by any insti- 
tute. No other school likeit. Write for particulars. Our instructions embrace Anatomy, 
Dissection, Physiology, Pathology, Diagnosis, Chemistry, and a practical course in Scientific 
Phrenology. You get an up-to-date, practical, scientific education in all the branches that 
are indispensable for a successful career as a Phrenologist. You study the brain, body, and 
temperament, theoretically as well as practically. We guarantee our work. Students can 
graduate the Ist and 15th of each month throughout the year. Length of tuition six 
months, five hours’ class-work daily. You can finish your instructions by attending the 
Institute for six months consecutively, or you can attend every other three months. No 
time-limit set. If six months are not sufficient you can attend two years if necessary, with- 
out additional cost. You get a diploma that meanssomething. Before it is granted you must 
satisfactorily demonstrate your ability to do acceptable work. Write for prospectus and terms. 

We also have a Semi-professional or Business course for those who do not desire to 
practice Phrenology as a profession, but who want to be able to read people at a glance, so 
as to know how to approach them, how to handle them, how to tell whether honest or dis- 
honest, etc., etc. This course is invaluable to lawyers, doctors, preachers, merchants, and 
salesmen, as well as for people generally. References upon request. Address 


BOGER INSTITUTE OF SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGY 
90 La Salle Street, Suite 42 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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